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The arts in education 


A RECENT ACCOUNT of what was referred 
to as a routine piano recital by a young 
pianist contained the following report: 
“He was striking the keyboard with 
palms, fists, and forearms. He was inside 
the piano rubbing the strings or sprinkling 
around what looked like sand. He was on 
the floor under the piano hitting the wood 
with drumsticks and rubbing it with links 
of thin chain.” 

In another (and more sexually am- 
bitious) esthetic activity, the painter en- 
ticed a well-constructed female nude 
model to roll on the floor, leaving the im- 
print of various parts of her anatomy on 
a receptive canvas which was to convey 
the visual excitement of the artist’s ef- 
forts. 


Adapted from an address delivered at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, during the 
College’s Festival of the Arts in Education in 


May, 1961. 


A dance group dressed firmly in black 
leotards was seen recently to stand stark 
still for sustained periods while making 
curious clucking noises with the dancers’ 
tongues. 

There are, of course, the poets shout- 
ing verses to the music of jazz bands and 
Beckett’s old men in garbage cans, end- 
lessly chattering of nothingness and lost 
concepts. There is the astonishing quality 
of found objects, the search for meaning 
in the mysteries of Zen, the turn toward 
neo-Taoism, Vedanta—whatever will 
take the human being into a new reality, 
or “empty the self of itself.” 

Concurrent with these movements is 
the development of a curious vocabulary 
or metalanguage in which sculptors and 
painters have learned to express their 
notions of what they are doing. Of these 
approaches to the mysteries, I choose one 
at random: “My paint-tube is like a 


rocket which describes its own space. A 
painting is a scream; it is a night; it is like 
a child; it is a tiger behind bars.” 

The excursions of the arts into such 
territory are the mark of a Western cul- 
ture in the middle of its twentieth cen- 
tury. A great deal of art criticism and 
comment is devoted either to saying 
these are the only excursions to be al- 
lowed and that anyone who speaks ill of 
them is a dolt, or to denouncing the 
whole movement as a worthless and 
charlatan effort to cheat the public and 
collect its money. There are those who 
feel that art has become a series of con- 
versation pieces and that art is now 
created in order that it may be bought 
and talked about. 

Whatever else is true, there is a great 
deal of denouncing and many shrill cries. 
In addition, there is much painting, much 
sculpting, much dancing, much writing, 
much activity, and much collecting. We 
can be happy about the sheer amount of 
activity since out of activity comes new 
ideas and new attitudes. 


Rules and Revolt 


I want to say something about what 
else is involved in all the activity and 
what it has to do with the American cul- 
tural style and with American education. 

Francis Bacon, the British painter, has 
stated part of the truth bluntly: “I think 
that painting today is pure intuition and 
luck and taking advantage of what hap- 
pens when you splash the stuff down.” 
That may serve as a statement of intent 
and a doctrine of belief. It has in it ele- 
ments of revolt and defiance. 

It might be worth asking, Revolt 
against what? All the rules are already 
broken. There is nothing which can not 
be painted, no sculpture which is disal- 
lowed. The pioneers of this century have 
seen to that. 
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What we are now seeing is in some 
ways a revolt against art, a revolt against 
the conception that there can be a form 
of experience expressly called art and 
which confines art to “art.” In other 
ways, it is a revolt against all standard 
cultural forms, all conventional meanings 
and logical connections, against every- 
thing that claims to be reality. 

But there are (at least) two forms of 
revolt now favored—a revolt of the rebel- 
lious against everything, no matter what, 
a refusal to come to terms with anything; 
and a revolt by flight, which is to go be- 
yond anything presently existing, either 
as art or reality, into a pure new world 
where no known symbols are suitable and 
no clear concepts are possible, since this 
is the artist’s flight into those spaces of 
the spirit where no one has been and no 
one can follow. The word for this is neo- 
mysticism. Another word could be the 
revival of magic. 

Theodore Roszak spoke partly of this 
in a recent statement about sculpture and 
the situation of the artist: “Because the 
total condition of modern man is under- 
going great change,” says Roszak, “sym- 
bols that once acted as powerful agents 
in relating him to a sphere of ethical and 
moral values have steadily been losing 
their meaning.” Roszak speaks of “heaps 
of fragments of experiments that result 
from decades of accumulated ‘visual 
ideas.’ ” 

In the work of Martha Graham, we 
find an effort to invent a whole new 
vocabulary of gesture and movement, 
drawn from everywhere in the East and 
the West, past and present, springing 
from the intuitive and the spontaneous in 
defiance of the real and the mechanical. 
In Beckett and Ionesco, we find the same 
rejection of traditional emotional content 
and its vocabulary of clear meaning, with 
a new emotional stance whose intellectual 
ground is existential—a rejection of clar- 


ity, a necessity for going beyond objec- 
tive meaning. 

Yet there can be clarity of meaning. 
Let me take an example. The most power- 
ful movement in contemporary philos- 
ophy is the movement of linguistic analy- 
sis whose prophets were Wittgenstein, 
Carnap, Russell, and G. E. Moore. What 
they have said, in one or another way, is 
that truth can not be contained in sen- 
tences, that language is conventional sym- 
bolism which points to nothing true in 
itself, that the job of philosophy is to 
clear up sentences, to translate them into 
clean mathematical symbols where they 
can do no harm, since they are then freed 
from the contamination of emotion and 
wish. 

This is, in the long run, a doctrine 
which takes philosophy itself out of any 
immediate relation to human problems. 


Analysts and the Symbol 


The analytic attitude is to be found 
throughout the culture; the attitude of 
the intellectual is of one who looks for 
mistakes, describes what exists, and is 
cautious about commitment, on the 
grounds either that in any situation every- 
thing is too complicated to lead to a single 
conclusion or that the value of the intel- 
lectual lies in his detachment from the 
world of action. If everything is subject 
to qualification there are no truths, and 
therefore there can be no right action 
which is truthful. This leads to various 
forms of moral apathy and, ultimately, 
to nihilism. 

The matter of moral truth is of course 
related to art. Ionesco, for example, in 
Rhinoceros is not content to take philos- 
ophy and the intellect out of relation to 
human problems. What the play is about, 
among other things, is the futility of a 
philosophy which spends its time chop- 
ping logic, arguing about whether a 


rhinoceros which no one has seen has 
one horn or two. In the play, proofs in 
abstraction are made hilariously, with 
conviction and logic, but are not about 
anything real. What Ionesco is saying is 
not only that the logic-choppers are 
pretentious bores but that willingness to 
accept postures of intellect which merely 
posture and do no intellection is the curse 
of the age. 

To sum up, on the one hand are the 
advocates of pure intuition and spontan- 
eous acts. On the other are the analyti- 
cally minded who are more interested in 
dissection than in celebration. There are 
those who believe that art can tell no 
truth. Others hold that truth may be 
found in spasms of intuitive action. But 
beneath the debate there exists a double 
message—that the individual human spirit 
is powerless by itself to effect change in 
the real world. The individual’s words 
and actions are futile. The artist con- 
siders that he must therefore go beyond 
reality into non-responsibility or go so 
far beyond reality that he may enter the 
weightless kingdom where no responsibil- 
ity exists because all the conditions of re- 
sponsibility to reality are absent. 

Let me say something about the new 
visual symbols for this. Certainly Roszak 
is right; Bacon is right; Graham is right. 
The whole system of inherited image and 
gesture is no longer adequate to express 
universal truths. There are no symbols 
which can express truth for everyone— 
neither Christ, the cross, the Madonna, 
the tree, the Buddha, the landscape, the 
grande jetté, the poetic image, the musical 
sound. We may find new images drawn 
from the collective unconscious, although, 
even here, the experiments of the sur- 
realists, the symbolists, and the others 
have been recognized only by the cluster 
of Western sophisticates whose uncon- 
scious minds have been prepared to be 
alert to their own symbolism. 
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Vacuum in Intellect 


But often when we observe the arts 
and listen to explanations about them, we 
find ourselves being told that because the 
individual is lost, futile, and powerless in a 
world full of destructive force, that there- 
fore art reflects the disorder of experience 
in its own disorder. This may be true, if 
the artists want to make it true. That is to 
say, some artists may wish to tell the 
truth about their age and deliberately to 
seek new symbols to express what they 
believe. The trouble is that once one has 
said that the emptiness, futility, or mean- 
inglessness of the individual's life is the 
truth to be expressed, this becomes such 
a narrow segment of contemporary ex- 
perience from which to construct new 
expression that it distorts the character of 
the age. By taking what are essentially 
literary ideas produced by poets, writers, 
and others who tell us what our experi- 
ence is, and using these, unquestioned, as 
the base for a visual esthetic, the artists 
have ceased to think and to feel for them- 
selves. They rely on the writers to tell 
them about the nature of contemporary 
experience and then they set about feeling 
that way and expressing that way. It is 
therefore possible to leave out nearly 
everything but a fashionable view of the 
psyche or, as is often said, of man’s con- 
dition. 

Into this intellectual vacuum rush those 
with vague ideas, and those band-wagon 
riders who haven’t paid the emotional 
price of feeling desolate and futile under 
their own steam, some who wish to cover 
a lack of imagination and talent by adopt- 
ing an esthetic of accident, those collec- 
tors who wish to invest their money in 
gambles in painting instead of in oil 
stocks, those dealers who want to start 
or get in on a good thing, those who write 
solemn and pretentious prose about what 
is to be seen where very little exists. 
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What we have here is a deeper ques- 
tion than the argument over whether the 
intellect has anything to do with art, or 
whether art can tell us anything about 
the state of the American psyche. Cer- 
tainly the analytic attitude is the curse of 
spontaneity; and certainly the mechaniza- 
tion of modern life through the mass 
media helps to corrupt art. Certainly the 
academic attitude, or the wish to be liked, 
or to be popular, or to be commercially 
successful—all these can destroy art and 
the artist. 

But there are new problems in the de- 
velopment of new art forms which de- 
mand new forms of experience, talent, 
skill, and education. There is simply more 
to painting, sculpture, dance, and music 
than working in the studio or “creating 
new forms.” The imagination and the 
artist’s talent do not work in a vacuum. 
There is both seeing and feeling, thinking 
and acting, sensibility and judgment. 
True spontaneity comes from the satura- 
tion of the psyche with ideas, experiences, 
feelings and relationships, and the trans- 
formation of these ideas through the 
psyche into public expression. 

Over these past few months, I have 
seen the painting and sculpture of stu- 
dents across the country and in other 
countries. I am struck by the similarity, 
here and abroad, of the work of the 
young. Here is a Moore, here a Lipschitz, 
here a Lippold; here’s a Hare, a Butler, a 
Smith, a Klee, a Pollock, an Armitage. 
The effort of the students to be free and 
spontaneous before they have anything 
to be spontaneous with, the effort to find 
the accident—this creates its own disci- 
pline, but it must have somewhere to go. 
Once it has rejected everything, it falls 
back on known models. The artist who 
knows nothing is likely to say nothing 
that others have not already said. 

Aron Copland put it this way: “What 
after all do I put down when I put down 


notes? I put down a reflection of emo- 
tional states, feelings, perceptions, imagin- 
ings, intuitions. An emotional state, as 
I use the term, is compounded of every- 
thing we are; our background, our en- 
vironment, our convictions .... I must 
create in order to know myself... .” 


Preparation for Spontaneity 


When then is the preparation for imagi- 
nation, for spontaneity? 

This is the central question for educa- 
tion in the arts. There is no formula, but 
there are ingredients. The first is in the 
passion for the arts—any art. Without the 
love and the continued fascination with 
art and whatever may be the ideas it con- 
tains, nothing of importance can happen 
either to the artist or to his public. It is a 
matter of total education in a total cul- 
ture. I would like to say something about 
this. 

One of the characteristics of the present 
time in America is a thickheadedness 
about education—its over-organization, 
its massive accumulation of sterile aca- 
demic materials collected in textbooks, 
condensed and distributed in lectures, re- 
collected in examinations, graded like 
apples, and rewarded with something 
called academic credit at the rate of three 
credits a throw for sitting still, listening, 
and making notes over a period of fifteen 
weeks. Curriculum committees of college 
faculties are making up new plans which 
are often nothing more than the rearrange- 
ment of the academic materials in new 
sets of requirements or, as Professor 
Dobie of Texas once put it, “Digging up 
old bones and burying them in new 

ves.” 

Added to this, there is the favorite edu- 
cational speech to be heard almost any- 
where, which starts with a comparison 
between the Russian and the American 
system and shows that we are losing the 
scientific race, the military race, the arms 


race, the culture race, and the Olympics 
as well, because the American system does 
not have as many academic subjects as 
the Russian, and we are not producing 
enough scientists and engineers. 

The real fact is that the Soviet suc- 
cesses are due not to the heavy dose of 
academic material in the schools (which, 
as I have seen the Soviet schools at work, 
is a heavy burden that stifles learning 
rather than encourages thought), but be- 
cause the Soviet government has put its 
major resources of scientific manpower 
and money into space science. In Amer- 
ica we handed ourselves over to the 
military, who frittered away our money 
and men in competing rocket projects and 
missile research, all of it uncoordinated 
and even run on a secret basis among the 
services, just the way Macy won't tell 
Gimbel’s or Ford won't tell General 
Motors. 

The result of this has been to drive the 
creative arts and the creative attitude out 
of the schools and colleges and to crowd 
our curriculum with more requirements, 
more tests, more grades, and more ma- 
chinery for destroying the initiative and 
spontaneity of the American student. I 
visited a college recently where grade 
point averages are calculated to 3 decimal 
points, and competitions are run among 
fraternities on this basis to see which 
fraternity has the highest grade point av- 
erage, which they blithely equate with in- 
telligence. 

At the same time, we yearn incessantly 
for something called creativity, which is, 
of course, not to be had by the machinery 
now devised. Brainpower is not synony- 
mous with a high IQ. The power in the 
human being is of many kinds, only one 
of which can be measured by the intel- 
ligence tests and objective examinations 
now used. True intelligence is the ability 
to deal imaginatively with new situations, 
ideas, and experiences as they come along, 
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to find new answers to new questions, to 
find new questions which need new 
answers. 


Creativity and Social Control 


Research studies on the nature of in- 
telligence testing show that the child 
with an unimpressive IQ may be exactly 
the one who shows great creativity; con- 
versely, the high IQ child may have very 
little creativity when measured by a dif- 
ferent kind of test. But, in addition, the 
studies show that most high IQ children 
are those who accept the conventional 
system of school and society, adapt them- 
selves to it, and make no individual effort 
to seek beyond it the kind of knowledge 
which shows original insight—the kind 
which, in the long run, is the only sort 
that matters. 

The necessity of the child’s adaptation 
to an existing order of prearranged ideas 
and customs is the mark of an authoritar- 
ian society. That society has close psycho- 
logical relations with the American or- 
ganization society as its ideas continue to 
spread i in this country. If the aim of edu- 
cation is to teach adaptive mechanisms by 
which the child learns to conform to an 
existing system, then the current practices 
of objective examinations, the lecture sys- 
tem, and grades to 2 and 3 decimal points 
are perfectly satisfactory. It is a reflec- 
tion of a culture which has become sterile 
in educational philosophy and has ceased 
to encourage individual initiative in the 
creation of new forms and new thought. 

Soviet culture has these exact qualities, 
since communism is essentially a conserva- 
tive social doctrine. It has its plan of or- 
ganization which sets the goal toward 
which its leaders move, but it is basically 
a plan for a controlled and ordered so- 
ciety in which the idea of creativity as a 
major form of self-expression or of politi- 
cal change is simply disallowed. The com- 
munist plan is complete; the forms of so- 
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ciety are set, and the individual expresses 
himself personally, politically, and es- 
thetically within these forms. The doc- 
trine of social realism in the Soviet arts is 
a statement of certain forms in which the 
artists work and is related directly to a 
political and social theory of the use of 
art for achieving and maintaining social 
stability and political order. A possible 
exception lies in the development of Rus- 
sian dance, where, in contradiction to the 
doctrine of social realism, pre-revolution- 
ary ballets are those most favored, and the 
conception of modern dance is to be 
found only in the introduction of new 
sture and movement within the frame- 
work of ballets which contain the mes- 
sage and form of social realism. But crea- 
tivity as an esthetic concept is not used or 
its implications accepted in the Soviet 
educational system or society 

I can still recall the look of horror in 
the faces of my companions at a luncheon 
last year in Moscow, a luncheon group 
which included a famous young Russian 
painter, a Russian Orientalist, a former 
Russian minister of education whose 
father had been an important figure in 
Czarist Russia, and two Indian diplomats, 
when I described the way we taught 
painting and sculpture at Sarah Lawrence 
College. Because of the fact that the 
Russians spoke French but no English, the 
Indians spoke Russian and English, and 
I spoke no Russian and a kind of French 
which the Russians and Indians (and the 
French) are not capable of understanding, 
my remarks were made in English and 
then translated into Russian by my Indian 
host. Replies were in French, which I un- 
derstood. I am therefore able to report 
what we might call the sense of the meet- 
ing. 

“We ask our students,” I said, “to be- 
gin by experimenting with the uses of 
color on the canvas. We ask them to take 
any form they wish and allow the brushes 


and the paint to carry them along. We do 
the same thing with plaster and clay when 
we teach sculpture.” 

By the time that remark was translated 
and went up and down the table in vari- 
ous langauges, I had the pleasure of seeing 
each person emerge into a shocked reali- 
zation of what it was I had said. I do not 
think I could have had more startling ef- 
fect if I had said that we taught biology 
and sociology by asking our students to 
experiment with sex. Not to teach the 
arts by strict adherence to forms already 
established as correct was unthinkable. 
We spent the whole of the luncheon on 
the conceptions of culture and education 
which lie behind the method of teaching 
I had described. The conversation very 
quickly centered on the idea of the cre- 
ative and of psychic freedom, both in the 
arts and in society. The idea was thor- 
oughly mystifying to the Russians. 

Everywhere among the intellectuals I 
met in the Soviet Union, the question of 
modern American art was brought up. 
The first exhibition of our new work had 
appeared during the previous year in 
Moscow. On their part, the Russians re- 
jected both the validity and the possibility 
of the American esthetic. On my part, I 
assured them that it was politically dan- 
gerous for them to be exposed to Jackson 
Pollock, since once you begin to accept 
what Pollock is doing in his painting, any 
number of illicit ideas might occur to 
you. As the discussions went on, it was 
clear that the American art forms are an 
intellectual threat to the conception of 
reality held by the Soviet citizen—not 
merely his social reality or his theory of 
social realism, but his total conception of 
what exists. The American esthetic vio- 
lates his notion of what the psychic and 
actual worlds were like. 


Costs of Creativity 
When we speak of the differences be- 


tween the Soviet and the American sys- 
tem of education, these are the contrasts 
we should be talking about. A concern 
for extending the limits of art will take 
the artist, the student, and the citizen into 
new areas of thought. Such a concern 
provides a direct means of gaining a 
sense of oneself and a sense of the proper- 
ties of one’s world. To be involved in the 
arts in this way is to develop a means of 
finding fresh images, insights, and ideas 
with which to understand existing reality. 
It is once more the emphasis on the cre- 
ative experience as against the standard- 
ized pattern of collective experience, an 
experience which established authority 
both upholds and imposes. 

The extraordinary amount of attention 
we in this country give to the idea of the 
creative and the hushed tones in which 
we speak of creative talent are due 
to some fundamental characteristics in 
American society and in American life. 
But there is a curious paradox here. We 
prize individualism and the creative ele- 
ment. They are things everyone wants. 
Businessmen want creative managers, cre- 
ative bankers; magazines want creative 
editors; colleges want creative students. 
But few are prepared to pay the simple 
price to establish the conditions out of 
which true individualism and creativity 
can come. We prize them, honor them, 
and let it go at that. We do turn up oc- 
casionally an original, like Casey Stengel 
or Robert Frost or Frank Lloyd Wright, 
but you will notice that these are all 
older men. We wait to prize them until 
they can prove themselves against enor- 
mous odds at the age of seventy or eighty. 
Then we accept the fact that they are in- 
dividualists and acclaim them for it. 

What we have failed to notice is that 
true individualism and creative talent of 
the kind we celebrate so incessantly can- 
not be achieved unless there is room for it 
in our educational system. What the con- 
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temporary artists are saying is that if 
what they see around them is the reality 
of contemporary society, if these are the 
dry husks of learning and truth which 
America has elected to present to us, then 
America and the world can keep them; 
the artists will go beyond that reality into 
something more interesting. We will 
create our own forms of knowledge, they 
say, and if the world does not like it, un- 
derstand it, or admire it, so much the 
worse for the world. We will not play 
that game. We will play a game of our 
own. 

The truly great discoveries of art and 
of science are made by the unfettered 
mind, free of the burden of accumulated 
cliches, free to move beyond them to put 
ideas into new relations. What truth there 
may be in art is to be found by those 
who, with minds kept open to new ex- 
perience, can respond sympathetically and 
intuitively to what is said, written or pre- 
sented in visual forms. 


Curiosity and Wisdom 


But again, the man who has achieved 
wisdom and insight is one who possesses 
a body of ideas which are continually ex- 
panding into new forms and relations. He 
is a man who retains a vivid curiosity and 
a wish to know more than he can ever 
know. It is impossible to grasp fully the 
art and science of the past until the mind 
has thrust its way into the center of the 
present. As Stravinsky says, it is impos- 
sible for a man “to penetrate beneath the 
obsolete form and discern the author’s 
meaning in a language no longer spoken 
unless he has a comprehensive and lively 
feeling for the present, and unless he 
consciously participates in the life around 
him.” 

This is the path which the contempo- 
rary artist is taking. He is willing to 
amuse, to shock, to entertain, to be mean- 
ingless, to reject, to defy, in order to 
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penetrate. If all his efforts are not equally 
successful, this should not surprise us or 
turn us against him. He is testing himself 
in the open market of experience, and in 
doing so he is also testing us. On the 
quality of our honest response rests the 
measure of our own concern for truth. 

When we translate this into the pre- 
cepts of education we find immediately 
that true education insists that ideas are 
to be enjoyed, not merely captured and 
memorized, that the practice of thinking 
and feeling is the essence of learning, not 
the acceptance of second-hand experi- 
ence already classified and packaged by 
pedagogues who haggle over education 
as if it were a commodity. 

We in America have new and distinct 
possibilities for an educational system 
which is located in the middle of West- 
ern culture but which must break with 
many preconceptions of that culture. We 
are not bound to follow the European 
pattern; we are free to strike out on our 
own, to create a body of knowledge and 
experience which accepts the whole 
world as its material and the whole range 
of human life as its scope. I have seen the 
under-educated boys and girls of Wis- 
consin come to their state university un- 
prepared for serious academic studies, 
unable properly to read, write, or think. 
I have seen them transformed within a 
period of two to three years into work- 
ing models of the kind of young citizens 
we have always hoped to develop. 

How did this happen? 

First of all by accepting them without 
cynicism or scorn for their lack of prepa- 
ration; then by involving them in con- 
temporary ideas and above all in the con- 
temporary arts. They began to paint, to 
sculpt, to dance, to act, to compose, to 
play music, to write poems. Certainly, 
they were not artists. They were stu- 
dents. Their poems were fumbling. They 
were abstract expressionists before they 


could draw. They produced many art 
objects which were impossible to admire. 
But what they did above all was to find 
themselves involved in something whose 
meaning they could understand in im- 
mediate ways. They became linked to 
the present by discovering it and becom- 
ing involved in it. 


The Arts as Practice 


If students are to achieve this link to the 
arts, they must be allowed to practice the 
arts through the whole of their formal 
schooling. The practice of the arts is the 
only way to understand them. Ideas are 
to be enjoyed, and in order to be enjoyed, 
they must be used. When used with en- 
joyment in the using, they provide a rich 
store of psychic resources. 

It is here that we find the distinctive 
contribution of the creative arts in educa- 
tion—to engage the whole consciousness 
of the child in learning what he needs to 
know. For it is not merely the covering 
of subject-matter and the ability to re- 
member what has been said, read, or 
learned which is the fundamental of edu- 
cation, although that is certainly im- 
portant. The fundamental is for the pupil 
to become so involved in whatever is to 
be learned that facts, ideas, experiences, 
events, and subject-matter collect in the 
mind of the learner the way iron filings 
fly to a magnet. If the magnet is dead, you 


can expose it to the iron filings forever 
and nothing will happen. 

The creative element in human experi- 
ence is the element which puts the cur- 
rent in the magnet, which gives meaning 
to experience, which makes sense of the 
ordinary flow of day-to-day life, which 
helps to establish the sensitivity to ideas 
and to human values without which life 
remains empty. Is it not important, in a 
world so torn by conflicts and so ridden 
with techniques, that we create an area 
of private experience where the human 
being can learn to know what life really 
holds? Should we not learn to enjoy, to 
love, to cherish, to admire, to respect? 
And should we not learn this through 
personal conviction? 

Until we have learned this, we have not 
been educated. Without this, painters, 
sculptors, dancers, musicians, and citizens 
alike remain ignorant. Scientists remain 
ignorant. A new culture will grow in 
America when we allow the arts to take 
their rightful place in our lives and in 
our schools and colleges, so that from 
early childhood we may be drawn towards 
the things and ideas which are beautiful 
and away from those which are ugly. 
This country may develop the greatest 
military power, the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries, the largest economy, but with- 
out the arts and without understanding, 
we have nothing to give to the world. 
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The logic of teaching 


in the arts 


Ir Is THE PURPOSE of this essay to ex- 
amine the logic of teaching in the domain 
of valuation and in the area of apprecia- 
tion in the arts. In the course of exploring 
this aspect of teaching, we shall deal 
briefly with the meaning of “teaching.” 
It is hoped that the use of the word 
“logic” in connection with “teaching” 
will not alarm anyone. True, logic has 
seldom been a fashionable subject, and 
many teachers will doubt its usefulness. 
But any teacher who tries to lead a class 
through the lines of reasoning upon which 
a conclusion rests will sense instantly the 
logical aspects of his enterprise and the 
necessity of understanding them. 


Meaning of “Teaching” 

Almost everything we have come to 
know about teaching—or what we think 
we know about it—has been drawn by 
speculation from philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, salted with a bit of practical wis- 
dom. We have not typically gone into the 
classroom to find out from actual obser- 
vation what teaching is. Consequently, 
. when we read in the books about prob- 
lem-teaching, lecture-teaching, question- 
answer teaching, project teaching, indi- 
vidualized teaching, or any other of the 
so-called methods of teaching, we are 
reading about what an author thinks the 
teacher ought to do according to the 
teachings of philosophy and psychology. 
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The author does not tell us what a teacher 
actually does when he teaches. Yet how 
can we prescribe how the teacher should 
teach unless we can describe teaching as 
an observable and modifiable form of 
behavior? 

To most of us, it seems obvious that 
matters of fact are determined by ob- 
servation. But we have been slow to fol- 
low this maxim in our study of teaching, 
preferring to go along with the ancient 
Greeks, who believed in thinking rather 
than looking. Aristotle held that women 
have fewer teeth than men. He was mar- 
ried twice, but it never occurred to him 
to peer into his wives’ mouths to test his 
belief. Of course, Aristotle was a genius in 
anybody’s book, but his mistakes about 
nature and women only underline the 
fact that there is no substitute for obser- 
vation when you want to know facts. If 
we want to know what teaching is, the 
place to begin is in the classroom. Teach- 
ing is describable in terms of what teach- 
ers actually do rather than what we think 
they ought to do. At least, it seems rea- 
sonable to hold that teachers do teach 
and that what they do when they teach is 
what constitutes teaching. 

In a recent study currently in progress," 


1 The analysis reported herein was made pur- 
suant to a contract with the US office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


we made intensive observations of the 
behavior of teachers in the classroom to 
find out what they do when they teach. 
These observations are made from a spe- 
cial point of view—that of the logic of 
teaching. It is an important angle from 
which to look at teaching, no less im- 
portant for the teacher of art or music or 
literature than for other teachers. 

To study teaching as it actually goes on 
in the classroom, one must have a record 
of the teacher’s performance. Of course, 
the most complete record would consist 
of films and sound recordings. But to get 
such a full account of teaching is very 
expensive. Instead, we have made tape 
recordings of classroom discussion, sup- 
plemented by notes taken on the spot by 
an observer. We have tape-recorded 
about 125 class periods in various aca- 
demic subjects in grades nine through 
twelve. 

From an analysis of these recordings, 
we conclude that teachers generally do 
two sorts of things: (1) They show how 
to do something, and (2) they say or tell 
something. The saying or telling is much 
the greater part of what the teacher does. 
We might, of course, have surmised that 
teaching consists in these two things from 
what we know about our language. The 
words “teach” and “show” have a com- 
mon Teutonic origin. If this were not so, 

“we would still assume the close associa- 
tion between teaching and showing from 
what we know about early man. Al- 
though the origins of teaching are lost 
in man’s obscure beginnings, it is easy to 
conjecture that it first took the form of 
showing the young how to do simple 
hand work and other physical tasks. 

It may be further surmised that as 
language grew and the experience of the 
race became stored in the language, 
teaching took on the form of saying and 
telling. Certain things, such as the deeds 
of heroes long dead, ideas about the spirits 


and gods, and explanations of events, 
could not be shown. They could only be 
talked about; thus, teaching came to in- 
clude a form of talking. 

Thus showing and saying or telling 
make up what we call teaching. No one 
can teach anything to anybody without 
either showing him something or saying 
something to him. Of course, the words 
“showing,” “telling,” and “saying” are 
vague and ambiguous. But they are clear 
enough for present purposes if we re- 
member that we are using “showing” in 
the sense of showing how rather than in 
the sense of merely displaying or exhibit- 
ing, and that we are using “saying” or 
“telling” to mean narrating and relating 
as well as stating that such and such is 
the case, as it is the case that this is a 
beautiful day or that cats prowl. 


Language of Teaching 


Whether or not showing or saying is 
predominant in a teacher’s behavior de- 
pends to a large extent upon what he is 
teaching. The teaching of history and 
literature, for example, depends primarily 
upon words, that is, upon talking about 
something or upon verbal exchanges be- 
tween teacher and students. We cannot 
teach history by showing students how 
to “do” history. One does not learn how 
to do history as he learns to do sums in 
arithmetic or to mix paints. He learns 
history in the sense of learning what is 
said about the past; he learns to talk about 
the past. And the same can be said of the 
teaching and learning of literature. On 
the other hand, the teaching of typing, 
for example, leans heavily upon acts of 
showing. Although a teacher may tell a 
student how to type, it is often more ef- 
fective to show him how to do it. Ob- 
viously, teaching the history and appre- 
ciation of art is like the teaching of 
history and literature. It is largely a 
verbal activity; it cannot be carried on 
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without the use of language. But the 
teaching of art in the sense of teaching 
how to make art objects requires showing 
how as well as telling how. 

To understand teaching in terms of 
verbal behavior, it must be kept in mind 
that talking is itself a form of doing or 
acting. This point can hardly be over- 
emphasized, since we are so much ac- 
customed to associating verbal behavior 
with passivity. We have been told that 
if the teacher does all the talking, no 
learning is going on at all. This view has 
been pounded into our heads for almost 
fifty years in spite of the obvious fact 
that no one ever taught anybody anything 
without talking. 

What are some of the actions that a 
teacher uses language to perform? There 
are at least three sorts: logical actions, 
directive actions, and admonitory actions. 
These actions are readily observed in the 
verbal behavior of teachers at work in 
the classroom. We shall not go into the 
details of how the analysis of these be- 
haviors was made. Suffice it to say that 
classroom discourse, taped and tran- 
scribed, was analyzed into units which we 
call episodes. An episode consists of a 
verbal exchange between a teacher and 
one or more students. The episode typi- 
cally opens with a question asked either 
by the student or by the teacher. The 
exchange usually ends in some form of 
reinforcing comment by the teacher, ei- 
ther in such expressions as “okay” or “all 


right” or in the simple repetition, with : 


approval, of what the student said. Be- 
tween the opening and the close is the 
body of the episode, and which may in- 
volve a number of verbal exchanges. 
Here is the simplest form of an episode. 
The teacher asks, “Who was Woodrow 
Wilson?” A student says, “He was the 
twenty-eighth president of the United 
States.” The teacher says, “All right.” 
But an episode may also be very complex, 
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involving a large number of exchanges be- 
tween teacher and students and among 
the students themselves. Our tape tran- 
scriptions were analyzed into some 3,300 
episodes, which we could classify into 
categories of logic. 

Let us indicate a little more clearly 
what we mean by a logical category by 
giving an example of a simple episode and 
then showing the various standpoints 
from which it can be viewed for purposes 
of classification. Suppose a teacher asks, 
“What is a noun?” A student replies, “A 
noun is the name of a place or thing,” 
and the teacher says, “Okay!” If we ask 
about the effect of this verbal exchange 
upon the student—Does it upset him 
emotionally? Does it motivate him to 
learn about nouns?—we are asking a psy- 
chological question. If we ask whether or 
not the definition of a noun given by the 
student is acceptable by authorities in the 
field of English, we are asking a content 
question. But if we ask whether or not 
the definition, as given by the student, 
meets the logical criteria for being a defi- 
nition, then the question is a logical one. 
Any episode which can be evaluated by 
the rules of logic falls into what we call 
logical categories. 


Verbal Actions 


Our studies show that the logical ac- 
tions which teachers perform, or which 
they require their students to perform, 
are varied and complex. By analyzing the 
verbal behavior of the classroom, we have 
found twelve types of logical actions: 
defining, describing, designating, stating, 
reporting, substituting, valuating, opining, 
classifying, comparing and contrasting, 
conditional inferring, and explaining. We 
have also identified a non-logical category 
which we call “classroom management.” 
We cannot say for sure that these logical 
actions are typical of all teaching, but we 
do think that subsequent investigations 


would bear out the claim that these ac- 
tions are found in the classroom discourse 
of all subjects and grades. 

It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that teaching will be improved when 
teachers learn to perform these logical 
actions more effectively. About 75 per 
cent of classroom discourse is concerned 
with the manipulation of subject matter. 
Because the manipulation of content 
nearly always involves logical operations, 
to improve the way these operations are 
handled and performed in the classroom 
is to improve teaching. Thus, a direct way 
to improve teaching is to increase the 
teacher’s ability to deal with and perform 
these logical actions, to improve his way 
of dealing with logical aspects of class- 
room discourse. 

The other two forms of verbal action 
previously mentioned, directive and ad- 
monitory actions, are, naturally, very 
important aspects of teaching perform- 
ance. And they are, of course, non-logical 
actions. The teacher uses words to direct 
the student in certain activities. Instead 
of showing the student how something is 
done (for example, instead of actually 
performing such overt acts as placing the 
hands properly on the keyboard of a 
typewriter), the teacher may tell the 
student to do thus-and-so. Verbal actions 
of this sort frequently occur in the teach- 
ing of skills, especially those involving 
overt action, such as the skills entailed by 
painting or performance on a musical in- 
strument. 

It is important to note that directive 
verbal behavior is effective only when 
the acts which students are to perform 
are repetitive. Repetitive acts can be diag- 
nosed, and the individual performing 
them may thus be informed of his mis- 
takes. Whatever can be repeated forms a 
pattern, and errors show up as devia- 
tions from the pattern. For example, there 
are patterns for typing, dancing, and for 


producing certain effects in color and 
sound. Directive actions help the student 
learn to perform within the patterns of 
such activities. But when the acts of the 
student are creative rather than repetitive, 
directive teaching behavior is irrelevant. 
No person can tell another how to be 
creative. 

Admonitory action involves the teach- 
er’s approval or disapproval. He advises 
and enjoins. He tells students that their 
work is good or that they could have 
done better. All these are verbal actions, 
although the teacher may also use gestures 
and other natural expressions like frowns 
or smiles. But in admonishing the student 
with “John, you had better quiet down,” 
he hardly expects the student to remem- 
ber his words. He is concerned with the 
emotional impact of his words rather than 
with any knowledge they may convey. 


Valuation and Appreciation 


What has this analysis of teaching to 
do with the teaching of art? After all, it 
stresses the logical aspects of teaching and 
emphasizes the role of language. And one 
may naturally ask what bearing have logic 
and language on art. The answer is that 
they have much to do with the teaching 
of art because they bear directly upon 
the teaching of appreciation. 

To appreciate is to recognize the worth 
of something, to value it highly, to ap- 
praise or estimate its worth. Apprecia- 
tion is not the same thing as enjoyment. 
To enjoy is to like something, to feel the 
pleasure of it, to respond to it positively. 
If one enjoys a work of art, he likes it. 
Or he may appreciate it but not enjoy it. 
It would be self-contradictory to say, “I 
enjoy Matisse’s “White Plumes,’ but I do 
not like it.” At least, if someone were to 
say this, we would be entitled to ask him 
for some special explanation. On the other 
hand, it would not be self-contradictory 
to say, “I appreciate ‘White Plumes,’ but 
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I do not like it.” For the meaning of “ap- 
preciation” does not include the meaning 
of “liking.” Neither would it be contra- 
dictory to say, “I enjoy “White Plumes,’ 
but I do not appreciate it,” although we 
are not likely to hear anyone talk this 
way. 

We can say, then, that appreciation 
has logical dimensions, whereas enjoy- 
ment is a psychological matter and has 
no logical aspects at all. Suppose I were 
to say, “I appreciate Matisse’s “White 
Plumes.’ ” It would be sensible for you to 
ask for evidence, for you to demand of 
me the facts and rules by which I de- 
cided upon the value of “White Plumes” 
as a work of art. If I fail to present such 
evidence, you may rightly doubt that I 
appreciate the painting. You may think 
with good reason that I was putting up a 
front. For appreciation involves judg- 
ments or conclusions; judgments and con- 
clusions are logical matters, requiring evi- 
dence for their support. And I have 
produced no evidence to support my 
claim to appreciation. 

But suppose you were to say, “I enjoy 
‘White Plumes.’” Then it would be odd 
for me to ask you for evidence that you 
enjoy it. Enjoyment is a psychological 
process or state, not something that rests 
upon proof. Your statement that you en- 
joy something is not a conclusion or 
judgment, but a report of how you feel 
about something. You may say, were I to 
question you, that you enjoy the paint- 
ing even though I seem to doubt that you 
do. And you may go on to say that if I 
watch you when you are looking at the 
painting, I will see that you are enjoying 
it. But if such observations do not con- 
vince me, you can still maintain that you 
do like Matisse’s “White Plumes.” It would 
be somewhat like my trying to convince 
you that you do not have a headache 
when in fact your head is aching terribly. 


Logically speaking, appreciating a work 
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of art is comparable to deciding upon the 
desirability of a course of action, upon 
the truth of a statement or upon the moral 
rightness of conduct. To appreciate a 
work of art is to make a decision about 
it—to decide, for example, whether or 
not it is beautiful or original, whether it 
belongs to this school or that, or whether 
it expresses some significant aspect of cul- 
ture. In short, to appreciate a work of 
art is not to describe it in any way, but 
to render a judgment about it. 

Appreciation is thus logically oriented. 
To teach one how to handle appreciation 
questions is necessarily to be involved in 
performing certain logical operations— 
defining, valuing, explaining. These op- 
erations make up about 25 per cent of 
teaching performance in general. And it 
is reasonable to suppose that they com- 
prise a considerable part of teaching in 
the domain of appreciation. 


The Appreciative Decision 


The role of logic in dealing with ques- 
tions of appreciation underscores the kin- 
ship between art teaching and teaching 
in other fields. It is often assumed that 
teaching students to appreciate art is un- 
like teaching in other subjects, and some 
people say it is not really teaching at all, 
that appreciation is caught, not taught. 
These are both mistaken notions. Teach- 
ing students how to handle questions of 
appreciation is not essentially different 
from teaching them how to deal with 
questions of valuation in any field of 
learning. When teaching in the domain 
of valuation is performed thoroughly, it 
involves three things: a set of criteria or 
rules or standards for judging, a set of 
facts, and a judgment of how well the 
facts satisfy the criteria or standards. 
These same requirements hold for teach- 
ing in the domain of art appreciation be- 
cause appreciation is a form of valuation. 

Let us give some examples of valuation 


questions to show more concretely that 
appreciation questions are the same sort 
of thing: 


1. In a study of Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try, the teacher asks, “Is the law just that 
says that a man should be hanged who ac- 
cidentally kills another man because he’s 
frightened while robbing the man’s 
house?” 

2. In a history class, the teacher asks, 
“Do you think it’s a safe assumption that 
Jackson would decide today, as he did a 
hundred and thirty years ago, on the same 
issue?” 

3- In another class, a boy asks: “These 
magazines about true stories—Are those 
things really true?” 

4. In an art class, a student asks, “Is it 
fair for an artist to use his medium to 
promote a point of view?” 

5. In a literature class, the teacher asks, 
“Do you think it’s true that one can ar- 
range for another’s happiness?” 

6. Ina physics class, the teacher asks, “Is 
friction good or bad?” 


Such questions ask the student to de- 
cide something—to decide whether or not 
an assumption is safe, a statement is true, 
a law is just, an artist is fair, friction is 
good. 

To make such decisions wisely requires 
a consideration of both facts and criteria. 
But all too often, when the student makes 
a decision in these cases, the teacher ei- 
ther accepts or rejects it without regard 
for the facts and criteria involved. This 
practice of disregarding facts and criteria 
is probably the chief defect of teaching 
in the domain of valuation. For example, 
here is an episode that is typical of the 
way value questions are handled in class: 


These magazines about true sto- 
ries—Are those things really 
true? 

Teacher: Well, I don’t know whether 
that’s a magazine or whether 
these articles are true. 
Well—it is—people send in 
their stories. 

Teacher: Yes. 


Student: 


Student: 


The point of this verbal exchange 
hinges on the uses of the word “true” 
and the ways of deciding the truth-value 
of a statement. But this fact is not recog- 
nized by the teacher, or else he chooses 
not to deal with it. As a result, the value 
question is passed over, and in conse- 
quence, the students fail to learn the dif- 
ference between facts and criteria of 
judgment, and they also miss the experi- 
ence of thinking through a value question 
to a justifiable judgment. 


Questions of Criteria 


A more appropriate way of dealing 
with the student’s question of “Are these 
stories really true?” is to raise the further 
question of what is meant by “true.” The 
student held that whatever a person 
writes from his own experience is true, 
and he concluded from this that what is 
printed in the true-story magazines is 
true because it is written from personal 
experience. Now, the teacher could have 
helped the class analyze logically the stu- 
dent’s conclusion about the truth of the 
stories. He could have called attention to 
fact that the word “true” is a value term, 
that whether a statement is true or not is, 
in the final analysis, a matter of decision 
rather than a matter of fact, and that we 
use criteria to decide whether a statement 
is either true or false. 

Specifically, the teacher could have 
helped the class see that the student’s 
criterion of “true” was “Whatever a per- 
son writes from his own experience is 
true.” This criterion could then have been 
put in the context of other criteria, and 
the basis of decision would have been 
profitably broadened. He could have sug- 
gested that some individuals hold the 
criterion that whatever is revealed is true, 
that others insist that whatever is intuited 
is true, that still others maintain that any 
statement which accords with observa- 
tions is true, etc. Unless these various 
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criteria are recognized by the students, 
the value question is dealt with at a very 
superficial level. 

Once the diversity of possible criteria is 
recognized, differences of opinion will 
arise as to which criterion can best be 
used in the particular case. Until these 
differences are somewhat reconciled, 
there is no common ground for deciding 
the question of whether or not what is 
said in the stories is “true.” Hence, the 
first thing to do when dealing with value 
questions in the classroom is to help the 
students to uncover the criteria which 
are being used and to select from among 
possible criteria those which are useful 
in answering relevant questions of value. 

The next step is to examine the situa- 
tion to see whether or not the facts of 
the case meet the criteria. Let us suppose, 
for purposes of illustration, that the stu- 
dent’s criterion—that anything a person 
writes from his own experience is true— 
is an acceptable one. The factual ques- 
tion now to be faced is whether or not 
the stories in the true-story magazines are 
based upon personal experience. If they 
are, then by this criterion the stories are 
true. If it can be shown that these stories 
are not based upon personal experiences, 
then by the same criterion they are false. 
If one cannot find out what the stories 
are based upon, then their truth is in- 
determinate and one has to say that he 
does not know whether they are true or 
not. 

These, then, are the phases involved 
in handling value questions in the class- 
room: first, identify and decide upon the 
criteria or standards of judgment; second, 
examine the situation to see whether or 
not the observed facts meet the criteria; 
and finally, in terms of the criteria and 
facts, decide upon the value of the object 
in question. 

Valuation in the arts follows the same 
pattern. In dealing with value questions, 
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the art teacher must be concerned with 
the facts and the criteria. If he deals with 
the facts alone, he may expand the stu- 
dent’s enjoyment of art without neces- 
sarily increasing his appreciation of it. 
He may help the student analyze a paint- 
ing by raising factual questions. For ex- 
ample, he may ask whether or not it is 
painted with brush strokes that follow the 
form; he may ask whether the painting 
consists mainly of floating squares of 
color, or he may ask whether nearby ob- 
jects are diminished and the more remote 
ones increased in size. Then he may go 
on to ask about the effects accomplished 
by these various techniques. These are all 
factual questions, and a discussion of them 
may help the student understand a paint- 
ing and thereby expand the range of 
things he may enjoy. But discussion of 
such questions does not lead to apprecia- 
tion unless it is coupled with a discussion 
or analysis of some set of criteria by 
which value decisions are ultimately 
made. 


Standards of Taste 


At this point, however, the teacher may 
be (and usually understandably is) faced 
by a bewildering number of criteria. He 
will be faced by those which the students 
propose, and, in addition, by traditional 
value criteria inherited from previous pe- 
riods in the history of art and aesthetic 
taste. For example, in times past, beauty 
in art was associated with beauty of the 
subject. Hence the skillful representation 
of a beautiful subject was—by this cri- 
terion—the essence of a beautiful paint- 
ing. At another time, nobility of subject 
matter was held to be essential to beauty 
in art. Hence, if art was to imitate nature, 
it had to imitate nature in its ideal form. 
Then, as everyone knows, there came a 
revolt against content. Form, pure form, 
and not subject matter became the cri- 
terion of artistic beauty; a work of art 
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was beautiful to the extent that its subject 
matter was refined away and pure design 
remained. Then some individuals came 
to hold that art is beautiful to the extent 
that its form consists in soft and flowing 
lines and subtle curves, whereas others 
stressed sharp lines and angles. Still other 
persons tended to associate beauty with 
a work of art which aroused the emotions. 
Of course, as any art teacher knows, this 
is a pitifully short list of standards of 
taste. But it will serve our purpose here. 

What is a teacher to do when faced 
with such a congeries of criteria? For one 
thing, it is well for him to help the student 
see that criteria for deciding the aesthetic 
value of art shift from time to time, from 
one school of art to another, from one 
cultural phase to another. In this respect, 
the art teacher’s task is no different from 
that of a teacher in any other subject in 
which attempts are made to deal with 
value questions. It is characteristic of 
value questions that the criteria by which 
they are settled are constantly in flux and 
beset with controversy. 

For another thing, the teacher can di- 
rect the students to an examination of 
the various criteria themselves and to 
choosing those to be used in making their 
judgments. It is important here for the 
students to understand that when they 
decide upon criteria, they are by this 
choice determining what facts about the 
work of art are relevant and worth con- 
sidering. They are also deciding at the 
same time the justification they will give 
for their judgment of the work of art in 
question. If the students are asked why 
they think the particular work is beauti- 


ful or good, they can answer logically 
only by reference to the criteria they 
have chosen and the facts observed about 
the work of art itself. In other words, 
questions which ask for explanations in 
art are answered by the same logic as 
similar questions in mathematics, English, 
social studies, and science. 

In suggesting the handling of art ap- 
preciation in terms of logic, what we are 
saying is open to the objection that we 
are calling for a return to the old aca- 
demic tradition in art—substituting un- 
derstanding for intuition, reason for imag- 
ination, facts and rules for happiness and 
pleasure, logic for feeling. This objection 
is ill founded. There is not the slightest 
evidence that the use of logic in teaching 
impedes the intuitive or imaginative proc- 
esses. Nor are the feelings neutralized by 
the performance of logical operations. It 
is true, however, that the use of reason 
and logic increases neither the intuitive 
nor the imaginative abilities. Indeed, we 
do not know how to develop these abili- 
ties through instruction or, for that mat- 
ter, in any other way. The significance 
of what we have been suggesting boils 
down to the question of what we wish 
to accomplish by instruction in art ap- 
preciation. If we want students to be dis- 
ciplined in the processes of making value 
judgments, to be skilled in the handling 
of value questions, to be alert to the pit- 
falls of reasoning and prudent in making 
decisions and taking actions, and to be 
perceptive of the deeper aspects of art, 
then a renewed emphasis upon the logical 
aspects of teaching in the arts, as well as 
in other subjects, seems clearly called for. 
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MARYA MANNES 
New York City 


Culture—bogus and bona fide 


IN THE CHRONIC self-examinations which 
have come to be our national sport, one 
area of comfort, one beachhead of satis- 
faction, seems to hold against the tide of 
doubt. We are getting more and more 
cultured all the time: The figures say so. 
More people go to symphony concerts 
than to baseball games. More people go to 
museums than ever before; more people 
read paperback classics and serious little 
Magazines than ever before; more house- 
wives paint more pictures than ever be- 
fore, and the art galleries are booming. 
There are, of course, the professional 
denigrators, the intellectual nit-pickers, 
who claim that our mass media have de- 
based culture by swamping it with trivia 
or spreading it too far and too thin, or 
by distracting people’s minds from real 
art by slick counterfeits and commercial 
intrusions. To them and to us the voices 
of the mass media say proudly: Who else 
brings Shakespeare and Churchill and 
Leonard Bernstein to millions? It is one 
of the blessings of democracy (cultural 
democracy, some call it now) that these 
same millions can, thanks to Ed Sullivan 
or magazines like Playboy and The La- 
dies’ lome Journal, be given intravenous 
doses of culture along with the fun. 


Adapted by permission from an address de- 
livered at the Festival of the Arts in Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
May, 1961, and first published, under the title 
of “They’re cultural, but are they cultured?” 
in the New York Times Magazine for 9 July, 
1961. 
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I find myself somewhere in the middle 
of this debate and full of questions. For 
one thing, exposure is not acceptance. For 
another, I profoundly distrust quantita- 
tive evaluations. They are one of the 
major curses of our society, nowhere 
more evident—and more misleading— 
than in television ratings. By several meth- 
ods it is possible to estimate that thirty 
million people were looking at a certain 
program at a certain time. But, as yet, no 
method has been able to tell how many 
of these thirty million were actively 
watching and enjoying it, how many 
were talking through it, eating through 
it, or sleeping through it, and how many 
had the set turned on in an empty room 
while they foraged in the icebox. 


Are They Cultured? 


You cannot, in other words, measure 
the quality of attention or the depths of 
impact. If, as the American Symphony 
Orchestra League estimates, only two 
per cent of our population is an audience 
for serious music, that is still a lot of 
people—three and a half million. But does 
that mean that we have three and a half 
million people who know about music? 
I was brought up in concert halls, watch- 
ing my uncle, Walter Damrosch, con- 
duct and my father, David Mannes, play 
violin as concertmaster and later conduct 
his own orchestra; and I watched the 
audience, too. 

I knew then, as I know now, that peo- 


ple go to concerts for many reasons. 
Lots of lonely women go to lose them- 
selves in vague emotions, drifting in large 
tides of melancholy or elation. Lots of 
men go because their wives make them 
or because it is a civic duty. If you could 
look into the brains of many of these 
people, you would find that they were 
thinking of anything but music: Shall I 
buy that hat I saw in the window yester- 
day? Shall I put money in that venture? 
Oh, there’s Mrs. Brooks in Box 26! 

I know people who have gone to con- 
certs every week of their lives and say 
they love music, but most of them can’t 
tell Bach from Haydn or know what a 
grace note is. Are they cultured? 

Let’s wander among the art galleries 
where, presumably, millions of Americans 
now wander. They file through, looking 
at the great classics of the past, and some 
of them—like some of the concertgoers 
—get that stab of pleasure, that sudden 
rush of enlightenment that signifies true 
contact between the giver and the re- 
ceiver. But what strikes me most about 
the people who shuffle past pictures is the 
deadness of their eyes—the untrained 
eyes. They look, but they do not know 
what to look for. They see, but they do 
not feel. 

Given no measure of judgment, no 
knowledge of craft, they will spend as 
much time before a huge pigmented con- 
vulsion which they are told is art as they 
do before a Goya which they know is a 
classic. Knowing nothing of the craft 
of painting, they are unaware of its ab- 
sence. Their eye is arrested by a violent 
explosion of ego but misses the quiet 
statement of an inspired observer. Are 
they cultured? 

Let’s go to a play on Broadway. How 
many of the audience go because they 
love the theatre enough to learn about it? 
How many have ever read plays, cared 
about the craft of acting, know the di- 


rector’s name, notice the strengths and 
weaknesses of the script or the perform- 
ance? How many went to the play in the 
first place not because a certain writer 
wrote and certain actors play it, but be- 
cause it’s a hit? 


The Arts as Living 


Attendance, then, at a cultural event 
is alone not evidence of culture. Many 
more people than ever before have the 
money and leisure to avail themselves of 
such pleasure, but I am tempted to won- 
der whether this means that a greater 
proportion of our people cherish the arts 
now than used to. 

The availability is, of course, wonder- 
ful. Every new orchestra in a town that 
had none before is to be celebrated. Every 
new community theatre is an extension 
of human experience that we must salute 
and encourage. But none of them will 
make us a cultivated people unless we 
bring to them the knowledge and ac- 
quaintance which can weave them into 
the actual texture of our lives. 

For culture is not an acquisition. It is 
not an ornament. It is not a luster. It is 
not a vocabulary. It is the product of 
need, effort, and intimacy—as important 
a part of our mind and spirit and body 
as food and drink and work and love 
and breathing. It must live in us, not out- 
side us. And I will not believe that we 
are a cultured people until we consider 
the Arts as the Art of Living, without 
which life has little meaning and less 
savor. 

I believe that no human being can be 
called civilized, let alone educated and 
cultured, unless his senses are developed 
to their highest capacity—to hear, see, 
taste, smell, and touch with knowledge 
and judgment. This development should 
start as early as possible in a child’s life 
and should continue as long as possible. 
He should know, feel, and try musical in- 
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struments, for example; for until you 
learn how to play one, no matter how 
simply, you cannot know music. 

A generation of ears taught to listen 
not only to sound but to silence would 
never tolerate the whining inanity of rock 
’n roll on radio or the primitive cater- 
wauis of pop-singers who earn millions 
from the pockets of primitive adolescents. 
Nor, I think, would the educated ear per- 
mit this endless and meaningless murmur 
of music that surrounds us now in lob- 
bies and elevators and stores and plants. 
These are all adulterators or pacifiers, 
having nothing to do with music. 

As for the eye, I think a child should 
be taught to observe by drawing what 
he sees; and at the risk of being called a 
crypto-Victorian or, more simply, a black 
reactionary, I think our instruction 
should revert to certain strict disciplines 
by which a child attains humility before 
the facts of nature and craftsmanship as 
the essential tool of expression. 


Culture vs. Cult 


The cult of self-expression without dis- 
cipline has reached grotesque proportions 
in these decades, in which to qualify as 
a painter it is enough to reflect chaos 
in the largest possible space. I would 
rather a child copied one leaf with under- 
standing than smeared his little ego in an 
acre of pigment. This he need not be 
taught. 

To make art a part of life, certain at- 
titudes in our society must be changed, 
and one of them is the feeling that ar- 
tistic expression is unmanly and that a 
boy who wants to be a dancer or a 
or a sculptor or a musician should be dis- 
couraged, not only for economic reasons 
but because these are not proper profes- 
sions for a man. Only the Americans and 
the British seem to feel this way, and I 
cannot see that our societies have bene- 
fitted from it. The Soviets, who can 
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hardly be accused of effeminacy and de- 
cadence, not only venerate such talents 
in men and women but provide enormous 
incentives to develop them. So, I may 
say, have those past civilizations in which 
the arts have reached their highest form. 

Yet American parents are proud when 
their sons become lawyers and apologetic 
when they choose to be actors—the same 
parents, mind you, who would claim they 
love the theatre, go to art shows, and 
adore ballet. But the practice of art is a 
last resort. 

I think all young Americans should be 
taught the basics of architecture, decora- 
tions, and city planning. Then the new 
generation could not tolerate the pro- 
liferating ugliness of our towns and cities. 
I know of no other so-called civilized 
society that has so blighted its land as 
we have. Nearly every main street in 
America is an affront to the senses, with 
its poles and wires and neon lights and 
jumble of signs and planless clutter—a 
testament to haste and greed, to the ab- 
sence of human dignity and the simple 
amenities of living. A testament, indeed, 
to the kind of paradox in which a city 
can support a splendid art museum and 
opera house, but permit its periphery to 
remain hideous with car dumps, bill- 
boards, hot-dog stands, and all the marks 
of a rootless and artless society. As for 
most of our public statuary, it is, quite 
literally, for the birds. The pigeons know 
bad art when they see it! 


Culture and Creativity 

No, art doesn’t mean just galleries or 
concerts or plays. It means cities where 
people can live in long perspectives, gaze 
into clear fountains, and sit in the shadows 
of trees. It means daily pleasures of the 
eye and ear and touch, a constant awak- 
ening of the senses to the excitement of 
living. But these senses must first be 
trained to awareness. 


Nor does art or culture mean only the 
professional training of an increasing 
number of artists, actors, musicians, or 
poets, desirable as this may be. What we 
must, as Americans, get into our heads 
once and for all is that there is in all men 
a strong creative instinct and that this in- 
stinct can be turned to infinite good if it 
is recognized and freed. 

A man familiar with poetry can write 
a better business report than the man who 
is not, for he possesses a sense of cadence, 
rhythm, and clarity which can persuade. 
A public servant familiar with theatre and 
acting can bring a wider range of tone 
and greater emphasis to his speeches. A 
woman with a musical ear can bring to 
the teaching of English, for instance, com- 
mon principles of form and direction 
which are invaluable. I cannot think of 
any human occupation which cannot be 
made more significant and more effective 
through the enlarged perceptions which 
acquaintance with art nourishes. 

I myself owe whatever virtue I have 
as a writer to the fact that my first sixteen 
years were steeped in music as well as 
poetry. I try to sustain a musical line in 
everything I do, whether it is a sentence, 
a paragraph, or a book. The principles of 
theme, counterpoint, development, and 
resolution are the same; what makes a 
good orchestral score makes a good novel. 

In another area, a love of sculpture and 
considerable practice in it has made me 
conscious of the hidden structure in ev- 
erything I see and of the visible surface 
of everything I touch. Through these 
awarenesses, my daily living is heightened. 


The Mass and the Media 
It must be evident by now that I hold 


to certain truths, that I believe in certain 
standards that are as timeless and immuta- 
ble as the basic laws of nature and the 
composition of matter. It is fashionable 
today—particularly for certain professors 
who have become performers, and who 
have mastered the art of pleasing many 
rather than instructing the few—to deny 
the existence of such principles in the arts 
and to claim that what is accepted by the 
many is right for the moment. 

Public taste, they say, is the only valid 
criterion, and it is perfectly all right to 
say “Winston Tastes Good Like a Ciga- 
rette Should,” because that’s the way the 
language crumbles. Never mind about 
grammar; it no longer applies. Neither, 
it seems, does euphony. If there were no 
other way to determine good usage of 
language, proof lies in the ugliness of bad 
usage. Is it possible for an ear not to wince 
at a sentence like “She looked like she 
was sick’’? 

No. ... Taste changes, fashion changes, 
and the face of beauty changes from age 
to age. But the laws that govern creation, 
whether of matter or of man or of art, 
do not change. To maintain that there 
are no fixed standards in the arts, no 
points of reference, no guiding lines, is 
to excuse the lazy, to comfort the con- 
fused, and to abdicate responsibility. 

I don’t know whether we have a cul- 
tural democracy or not. I am still not 
even sure what it means. But I do know 
that an awareness of the fundamental pat- 
terns of life is the measure of any real 
culture. Science can greatly increase this 
awareness. But only art can awaken it 
and sustain it in each of us. Without it 
we are blind—and deaf—and dumb. 
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Contributors 


The civilizing influence of the arts has 
been a cornerstone of the socialization 
process since virtually the first men began 
to troop together. This month the 
Record features a discussion of the arts in 
education by three knowledgeable and 
gifted people. Harold Taylor, who leads 
off, is deservedly well known in a triple- 
threat role: the widely cited philosopher 
of society and aesthetics, the charming 
and provocative emcee of “Meet the Pro- 
fessor,” one of TV’s most intellectually 
satisfying shows, and the innovative and 
vigorous recent president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, where he is now a popular 
teacher. Othanel Smith, happily no 
stranger to our pages, explores the logic 
of teaching the arts, showing the author- 
ity one expects from the author of Re- 
search on Teaching to Develop Critical 
Thinking. Professor Smith’s home base is 
the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the University of Illinois. Finally, Marya 
Mannes, who produces witty verse as 
The Reporter magazine's “Sec” and whose 
most recent book is The New York I 
Know, anatomizes the bogus and the 
genuine in our response to art, helping 
us not only to discriminate the one from 
the other, but also pointing some ways to 
the cultivation of the real and the avoid- 
ance of the phony. 

This matter of the phony and the au- 
thentic in art brings us to the general 
issue of values, over which mortal battles 
are being fought today as throughout the 
history of man, that insistently valuing 
animal. Many people are particularly 
disturbed about the patterns of value re- 
flected among our youth. It is this prob- 
lem to which Gordon Allport addresses 
himself, thoughtfully reporting some well 
considered evidence and suggesting some 
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psychological ideas that may both clarify 
our thinking about values and facilitate 
our teaching of those values consonant 
with a tradition of freedom and the basic 
dignity of the individual person. Long a 
prominent Harvard psychologist, Dr. All- 
port has just published Pattern and 
Growth in Personality. 

Still concerned with values—this time 
in the context of a career in college teach- 
ing—William G. Carleton contributes a 
not wholly imaginary “Letter to a New 
PhD,” distilling from go years of experi- 
ence his reflections on the life of a col- 
lege professor. In a sense, this article is a 
valedictory by a man whose reputation as 
a teacher at the University of Florida 
has been far more than local and by no 
means restricted to his specialty of politi- 
cal science. Last September, Dr. Carleton 
retired from his professorial post to con- 
centrate on his writing. Characteristi- 
cally, he feels as Emeritus that his chief 
work still lies ahead of him. 

And our chief work lies ahead of all of 
us in the clarification of our values with 
respect to the intimately related world 
problems of assisting the new nations of 
Africa to become strong and proud and 
resolving the tensions that are too fre- 
quently associated with racial and 
ethnic minorities. The first is discussed 
for us here by John Wilson, a member 
of the University of London’s Institute 
of Education, who writes out of years of 
devoted service as a schoolman in many 
parts of what was once British Africa. 
The latter is dealt with in the form of an 
essay-review by J. Irving E. Scott, editor 
of the Journal of Negro Education and a 
teacher in the Duval County Schools of 
Florida. 


JOHN WILSON 
Institute of Education 
University of London 


Education and cultural 
change in Africa 


IN ANY ATTEMPT to deal with education 
as an agent of cultural change, a writer, 
of necessity, labors under many handi- 
caps. The term education is itself a sub- 
ject of controversy. Culture is a nebulous 
entity, and the processes by which it 
changes is still a matter for continued 
investigation. Even more formidable is 
the task of observing and grasping the 
two processes of education and cultural 
change in interaction, given the assump- 
tion that there is such intc-action; for 
the general trend of social .avestigation, 
following the example so !ong obtaining 
in the natural sciences, is to isolate and 
analyze rather than to integrate and syn- 
thesize. Such inorganic and mechanistic 
investigation is not, on the face of it, the 
best means of determining what effects 
education has upon such a complex and 
carefully balanced entity as a functioning 
culture, especially when there is every 
evidence that the culture itself is rapidly 
changing irrespective of specific educa- 
tional factors within it. The present ap- 
proach to the subject owes more to holism 
than to analysis of parts and, in the ab- 
sence of the kind of information that 
could be obtained only by closely inte- 
grated team work, relies mainly on per- 
sonal experience and observation, sug- 


gesting only a theory that awaits 
investigation of the right kind. It is es- 
sentially the approach of an educationist 
sympathetic to and mindful of the find- 
ings of the sociologist and of the social 
anthropologist. 

There is throughout Africa a profound 
faith in formal education, viewed as what 
takes place between the first stages of 
schooling and the end of the secondary 
school (with an extension into higher ed- 
ucation), as the main means of enabling 
underdeveloped societies to catch up with 
the West. Thus, the proportions of na- 
tional budgets devoted to education are, 
by Western standards, staggeringly high, 
reaching recently in Nigeria the order 
of 30 per cent. Even this by no means 
indicates the total of national resources 
devoted to education. Members of Chris- 
tian churches and missions and of: Islamic 
groups repeatedly and steadily subscribe 
to the educational expansion of their par- 
ticular faiths. Drawing upon the strength 
of the indigenous extended family system, 
kith and kin levy heavily upon themselves 
to invest in those relatives who have suc- 
cessfully worked their way up the edu- 
cational ladder and have reached the last 
expensive heights of university and tech- 
nical college. Expatriate Western teach- 
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ers in Africa unanimously pay tribute to 
the industry, application, attention, and 
perseverance of their pupils. The older 
pupils, in their turn, have been known 
to check carefully the content and direc- 
tion of their teachers’ presentation lest 
time is wasted on what seems irrelevant 
to acquiring the all-desirable knowledge 
which is to transform society. The ques- 
tion still remains as to how far all this 
concentration and effort on education 
does bring about cultural change. Here 
arises a series of questions of which the 
more obvious perhaps are these: First, 
does education really bring about cultural 
change? Second, is the education desired 
and given in Africa of sufficient quality 
and extent to bring about cultural 
change? Third, does African leadership 
foresee and accept the conditions of such 
change so far as they have affected the 
West? 


Education and Technology 


As to the question of whether educa- 
tion brings about cultural change, there 
has been much argument, the general 
outcome of which would seem to be that 
education, in the sense of formal instruc- 
tion in places of learning, is a weak cause 
of change in comparison, say, with tech- 
nological and economic forces. Thus, 
Monsieur Thabaud, in his book, Mon 
Village, noted in the nineteenth century 
that the coming of the railway to his 
French village location caused, almost 
overnight, a universally greater social 
change than had several decades of effort 
by the village school. If the humanitarian- 
ism that led to the abolition of slavery 
was in some the outcome of 
Christian teaching, the change so brought 
about was powerfully and speedily as- 
sisted by the advent of machinery capable 
of accomplishing the labor of many 
hands, a powerful force still at work, 
causing contemporary education to con- 
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sider learning as likely to lead to the 
profitable use of leisure brought about by 
the ever-growing potential of power ma- 
chines. As Whitehead (3) once pointed 
out, 


In the ancient world, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt were made possible by irrigation. 
But the Roman Empire existed by virtue 
of the grandest application of technology 
that the world had hitherto seen: its roads, 
its bridges, its aqueducts, its tunnels, its 
sewers, its vast buildings, its organized 
merchant navies, its military science, its 
metallurgy, and its agriculture. This was 
the secret of the extension and the unity 
of Roman civilisation. . . The history of 
mankind has yet to be set in its proper re- 
lation to the gathering momentum of tech- 
nological advance. 


If technology is a highly powerful in- 
fluence for cultural change, it would be 
well if education, in some of its aspects 
at least, were in strong alliance with it. 
It would appear, however, that in West- 
ern societies at least, despite appearances, 
education is not notably allied to tech- 
nology and technological change. H. G. 
Wells (2), who would have found him- 
self at one with Whitehead, asks in The 
Anatomy of Frustration, 

Does one teacher in a hundred ever ask 
himself what he imagines he is doing to 
the learner and the world? .... 

In every generation the more vivid 

oung go out to the activities of general 
ife, to business, politics, adventure. But 
the good timid boys and girls who have 
clambered obediently from prize to schol- 
arship, learning all that is respectable and 
nothing that is new, sit enthroned as teach- 
ers in the class-rooms and cloisters, trying 
not to hear the world go by outside. 


The history of the slow and reluctant 
acceptance of the sciences into the school 
curriculum, particularly in the Europe of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, lends color to this Wellsian on- 
slaught. Even as late as the middle of the 
present century, special efforts were being 


made to equip some of England’s leading 
schools with adequate laboratories. C. P. 
Snow’s Two Cultures indicates that the 
sciences have by no means received the 
fullest recognition, nor have the scientists 
themselves fully realized that, in educa- 
tion as in all else, divisions are elaborations 
and unity simpler than partition. Doubt 
haunts the minds of American education- 
ists, despite America’s phenomenal tech- 
nological advances of the present cen- 
tury, as to whether or not education is 
sufficiently and efficiently in alliance with 
technological advance. 


An Agricultural Case 


In Africa, things have been and to a 
lesser extent still are no different. Educa- 
tional thought and practice have been 
concerned predominantly with those ele- 
ments of curriculum, discipline, and 
method likely to contribute to character 
training, good citizenship, and commun- 
ity service, and for these, inspiration and 
material were sought in the literary, his- 
torical, and traditional rather than in the 
scientific, technological, and modern. The 
Latin language and the literature of Ro- 
man political history and jurisprudence 
were more valued in the classes of the sec- 
ondary school than were the technologi- 
cal and scientific basis of Roman civiliza- 
tion. There was the general assumption 
that backward societies would have to 
tread the long slow road of Western de- 
velopment or, at least, recapitulate all the 
stages of Western social growth. It was 
the third decade of the present century 
before the first Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion was able to present sound agriculture 
as cooperation with God and a means of 
developing the Christian virtues. Even 
then, the Jeanes school in Africa was seen 
as the chosen instrument to render in- 
digenous subsistence farming more effi- 
cient rather than to create a technological 
revolution in agriculture likely to lead to 


far-reaching economic, social, and other 
cultural changes. 

To criticize the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion’s recommendations in this fashion 
is not to apportion blame. Such criticism 
springs from hindsight and from insight, 
experience, and knowledge gained from 
the social sciences in the years interven- 
ing between then and now. Further, the 
theory of African colonial development 
until the Second World War was preoc- 
cupied with a by no means blameworthy 
idea of avoiding violent change in the in- 
terests of preserving the best of African 
culture and grafting on to it only the best 
of the West. Also, as will appear later, the 
Phelps-Stokes Commission did state a 
view of education as a life-long process 
far exceeding, but including, the formal 
elements of schooling as the only kind of 
teaching and learning process likely to 
effect cultural change. This has proved to 
contain an enduring truth. What is rele- 
vant to the present purpose is that in the 
more advanced African territories, such 
as the Gold Coast of the third and fourth 
decades of the present century, the at- 
tempts to implement recommendations 
about agricultural education as suggested 
by the Phelps-Stokes Commission were 
highly unpopular and failed largely be- 
cause they were at too low a technologi- 
cal level to meet the need for techniques 
that would permit the expert cultivation 
of export crops. Further, the turn-over 
of acreage, capital, and manpower to ex- 
port crops and to other developments 
threw a demand upon subsistence farm- 
ing for better production from a depleted 
total acreage and from shrunken man- 
power. The simple, if more efficient, 
techniques of agricultural education rec- 
ommended by the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion presupposed continuing subsistence 
farming and fell far below the techno- 
logical change required. They were pow- 
erless to facilitate agricultural advance 
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and, far from encouraging cultural 
change, were resented and resisted as an 
attempt, by underplaying education, to 
keep Africans at the level of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 


Pace of Change 


Here then is an example of the weak- 
ness of an education that is technologi- 
cally unrelated to function as an agent of 
cultural change. It is naive, however, to 
suppose that a satisfactory relationship 
between technology, economics, and edu- 
cation goes the whole way or even a 
major part of the way to make education 
effective in cultural change. If the Phelps- 
Stokes report failed to grasp the primary 
relationships, it was successful in reveal- 
ing a new dimension in education itself 
which had to be attained before it could 
be brought to bear effectively on the cul- 
tural change. Thus, though the answer to 
our first question seems to be that edu- 
cation, to effect cultural change in areas 
such as Africa, must be in line with nec- 
essary technological advance, this is a 
dangerous over-simplification. Whitehead 
(3) is again worth pondering: 

It is a great mistake to think that in the 
past the full sweep of a new invention has 
ever been anticipated at its first introduc- 
tion. It is not even so at the present day, 
when we are all trained to meditate on the 
possibilities of new ideas. But in the past, 
with its different direction of thought, 
novelty slowly ate its way into the social 


system. 


Of Africa today it is still true, more 
particularly of the less well developed 
societies, that “the full sweep of a new 
invention” or a new idea or a new appli- 
cation is by no means “anticipated at its 
first introduction.” Indeed, it sometimes 
meets with suspicion and opposition. 
Thus, though it is true that on the part 
of the educated Africans, and even 
among the uneducated, there is a general- 
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ized call for modernization, yet, when 
some particular case of modernization is 
mooted and certain resulting economic, 
social, and political accompaniments are 
glimpsed, enthusiasm is damped down and 
suspicion and opposition are engendered. 
It has been difficult, for example, to gain 
acceptance for the idea of land registra- 
tion as a necessary accompaniment to 
modern techniques in agriculture, for reg- 
istration conflicts with some of the deep- 
est roots of African tribalism, where re- 
ligion, economics, and social organization 
all meet to form the nexus of the culture. 
Since World War II there has been head- 
way in this regard, but the frontiers of 
advance tend to include between the 
thrusting wedges of change many with- 
drawn bays and indentures of conserva- 
tism. Thus, we can hardly attribute pre- 
war rejection of education in the simple 
rural techniques recommended by the 
Phelps-Stokes Commission only to their 
being at too low a level. The truth is that 
there was a marked tendency to reject all 
kinds of technical education, at whatever 
level, in preference for an education that 
was literary and bookish and that led, at 
the lower level, to clerical work, minor 
administration, and elementary school 
teaching, and later at the higher level, to 
the professions of law, medicine, and sec- 
ondary school teaching. 

The reasons for this are many and com- 
plex. Among the more obvious is that 
the incoming education from the West 
was itself literary and bookish. The in- 
coming Europeans were mainly mission- 
aries, government officials, and commer- 
cial agents—all men of the book, 
working in offices, at desks, in school, and 
in church. They appeared to lead very 
desirable lives. They did not obviously 
operate machinery or cause it to be op- 
erated. In the Islamic areas, they dove- 
tailed with the tradition that men of the 
book do not soil their hands. 


Cultural Threat 


At a deeper level still, the literary and 
bookish were preferred to the scientific 
and technological because they presented 
slight menace, relative to technological 
training, to the indigenous culture. In 
certain respects, a literary education could 
even be regarded as a conservative but- 
tress. Thus, a member of the family who, 
by virtue of book-learning, obtained a 
prosperous living and high prestige could 
be relied upon, as a point of wealth and 
status, to sustain dependents in misfortune 
and in old age and to provide patronage 
and even to exercise nepotism in favor of 
the young in the extended family group. 
Between the two world wars, science and 
technology offered lesser rewards of this 
kind, though this has markedly changed 
in the last 20 years. More potently, how- 
ever, technology and science brought 
with them, more obviously and more di- 
rectly than did the literary skills, threats 
to the indigenous culture at its very nerve 
center—witness the case of improved ag- 
ricultural techniques causing change in 
indigenous attitudes towards the land, 
accompanied by the need for reforms 
in land tenure that struck at the heart 
of tribal organization and tribal social and 
religious sanctions. There is here a recog- 
nition by African indigenous society that 
technology is a more powerful—indeed an 
over-powerful—agent of cultural change 
than is education, at least an education of 
the literary and bookish kind, presented 
to children and youth in a formal school 
and college system. 

Here arises the second of our questions 
—whether the education as at present 
desired and given in Africa is of a quality 
and extent facilitative of cultural change. 
It has been argued that the impact of 
modern technology is a more powerful 
producer of cultural change than is edu- 
cation. The place of education as an in- 


strument of cultural change, then, would 
appear to be in alliance with technology, 
not only in the direct teaching of science 
and its technical application but also, and 
perhaps even as a matter of greater im- 
portance, by preparing the way for tech- 
nological impact by opening the mind to 
change, increasing personal willingness 
and ability to adapt to it and to work out 
advantageously the economic, social, and 
other possibilities that flow from it. If 
this be accepted, it cannot be said that 
either the quality or the extent of educa- 
tion in Africa is currently equal to the 
task. In the elementary school, which is 
the only level of education that can be 
provided for large numbers of the young 
in Africa, the teaching is still patterned 
on rote learning under teachers who are 
very largely slaves to the teachers’ manual 
that accompanies the pupils’ readers and 
arithmetic books. This state of affairs 
seems unavoidable in a rapidly expanding 
educational system which, in the nature 
of things, must be desperately short of 
teachers of any kind, let alone of teachers 
well grounded in subject matter and com- 
manding pedagogic skill of a high order. 
To meet such a situation, highly unusual 
measures are needed, including large ca- 
dres of expatriate teachers who are care- 
fully selected, exposed to the best possi- 
ble preparation, and set to work at the 
strategic nerve centers of the educational 
system. 


Adult Education 


As to the extent of education necessary 
to enable educational processes to work in 
support of cultural change under the im- 
pact of modern technology, the truth 
here seems to have been clear to the 
members of the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion, who, in addition to viewing schools 
as an element in the community relevant 
to cultural change, insisted that they were 
insufficient and that approaches had also 
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to be made to adults through relevant but 
informal means of education geared to 
adult attitudes and to the rhythm of adult 
community life. Clear proof of this 
emerged in 1949 and 1950 with the group 
of male students, mainly veterans of the 
Second World War, attending a newly 
founded teachers college at Winneba in 
the Gold Coast. Their instruction in- 
cluded a course in the particulars of im- 
proved techniques of agriculture and the 
accompanying need for reform of land 
tenure. By actual field study, analysis, 
relevant reading, and open forum discus- 
sion, the students became convinced of 
the soundness of the case. During each 
vacation, they returned to their own 
towns and villages and discussed the issues 
with parents and elders who were them- 
selves farmers. They made no headway, 
and some even became convinced in the 
opposite direction by the arguments they 
encountered. There is much other evi- 
dence that a theory commonly held in 
African education, viz., that schools alone 


and the education of the young change 
the ideas of adults, is naive and unrealistic, 
particularly in societies where status is 
significantly apportioned by age group. 
The inescapable conclusion seems to be 
that unless community development is 


stimulated by powerful, sustained, and 
skillful educational means, deployed on a 
wide front, comprising press and publica- 
tion, cinema, radio, and television, then 
education is comparatively powerless to 
effect cultural change. Proof of this in a 
positive direction is suggested by the 
fact that Ghana’s comparatively advanced 
state in Africa is based on vigorous com- 
munity development measures, supported 
by the widespread, bold, and well di- 
rected use of modern information media. 

Let us turn now to our third question 
—How does African leadership see the 
impact of Western culture as shaping 
the future of Africa? The argument so 
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far has made much of economic neces- 
sity and the impact on African society of 
technological advance. Left at this point, 
it would suggest an acceptance of eco- 
nomic or historical determinism. It is 
not at all clear that African leadership 
accepts either the one or the other. 

The idea that African culture has its 
own goals in mind and need not neces- 
sarily agree to the acceptance of Western 
norms through a process of economic or 
historical determinism has been recently 
presented by Janheinz Jahn (7). If the 
vigor with which African leaders argue 
the case of the African personality or of 
Negritude is any indication, then Mr. 
Jahn’s thesis may be the more likely one. 
The present interim vice-chancellor of the 
University of Ghana, speaking about a 
year ago in New York to the assembled 
Ghanaian students in that city, urged 
them to give their studies unremitting at- 
tention and effort because Africa needed 
the professional and technical knowledge 
and skill of the West. But he went on to 
declare that such skills and knowledge 
would be put to service to further the 
ideology of the African personality and 
a politically and culturally independent 
and united African continent. Referring 
to Westerners and their attitudes, he re- 
minded his audience that they (Western- 
ers) say that African hair is not hair but 
wool, that African lips protrude, and that 
African noses are flat; but such hair, 
noses, and lips are distinctively African, 
and Africans should be proud of them. 
He underlined that political emancipa- 
tion is not enough. Economic and social 
emancipation are also nec with, 
above all, spiritual and cultural emanci- 
pation. 

If this is any measure of the determina- 
tion of African leadership to develop a 
modern culture typical of Africa, the 
present time may be specially propitious 
and the present incentives very high. The 


times are propitious in two respects: First, 
heretofore in history, an underdeveloped 
area has had to accept a colonial relation- 
ship with a helpful metropolitan society 
or, at least, a political alliance between 
a major and minor partner where the 
economy and culture of the latter has, in 
verying degrees, been open to the intru- 
sion of the former. Though Africa needs 
at the present time great help in money, 
equipment, and personnel from more 
powerful nations, she can balance be- 
tween the Western and Eastern blocs. In 
so balancing, there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to reject too much cultural intru- 
sion from either and to develop a vigor- 
ously unique and independent way of life 
and ideology. Second, the means of edu- 
cation to propagate such a culture, with 
all its complication and complexity, not 
only in schools but also by direct ap- 
proaches to the whole adult population, 
are at hand in the highly developed mod- 
ern communication media available to this 
day and generation. Thus, to take as an 
example the crucial problem of African 
land tenure, the solution of the cultural 
problems related to a high degree of 


technology applied to African agriculture 
need not necessarily be an acceptance of 
either Western individual ownership or 
the Soviet collective farm, but the ex- 
tension from specifically African attitudes 
to new cooperative principles that permit 
land engineering in a truly modern sense. 
The conditions are a well formed and 
clear determination to apply and adapt 
African idioms, and the over-all and ex- 
tensive means of communication to bring 
about general agreement and to afford 
the necessary instruction in the details of 
putting the adaptations into effect. The 
financial and other external aids that are 
required are assured so long as the East- 
ern and Western blocs must vie with one 
another. Agreement between the blocs is 
possible only upon acceptance by both 
of plans to extend peace and prosperity 
throughout the world, and that, too, 
would be to Africa’s advantage. 
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Issues 


Items 


Football for whom? With another 
football season drawing to a close, we 
find ourselves a little hoarse and a little 
weary: hoarse from cheering in Satur- 
day’s crowds for Saturday’s heroes, weary 
from the usual dull scandals and argu- 
ments over the recruitment and subsidiz- 
ing of fast halfbacks and big tackles. To 
us, there are two—and only two—cru- 
cial objections to be entered strenu- 
ously against present intercollegiate (and, 
to a lesser degree, interscholastic) athlet- 
ics. 

First, it is becoming progressively more 
difficult to participate in a sport unless 
one has virtually been bred for it—wit- 
ness the enormously increased beef of 
football men and the almost pathological 
height of basketball players! The sight of 
50,000 people watching a mere 22 at- 
tempting to out-batter and out-maneuver 
each other on the gridiron is depressing, 
but not because of anything intrinsic to 
this modern adaptation of gladiatorial 
combat. Rather, the depression is appro- 
priate because of the relative lack of op- 
portunity for the 50,000 to take part 
themselves in some similar activity. Un- 
less one is good enough, by personal en- 
dowment as well as by effort, to play on 
a varsity squad, the probability of one’s 
playing at all is extremely small. We 
think some important values are lost 
through this restriction on athletic par- 
ticipation and competition. 

Second, the recruitment and subsidiz- 
ing of students on the basis of athletic 
prowess is simply and incontrovertibly 
irrelevant to the purposes of any edu- 
cational institution. The games are not; 
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neither is the winning of campus status 
on the basis of demonstrated skills in 
sports. But to admit a student and to 
grant him a “scholarship” (Heaven save 
our English tongue!) because he can ac- 
curately throw forty-yard passes is a cor- 
ruption of all that makes sense in educa- 
tion. 

As we see it, responsibility here rests 
squarely with faculties and their adminis- 
trative leadership, the deans and princi- 
pals of the country. Policies on admission 
and scholarship grants are ordinarily quite 
responsive to faculty desires. Unless in- 
dividual schools clean their own houses, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and the various athletic conferences 
can do little, and housecleaning in the 
schools is basically faculty business. It is 
our happy suspicion that two actions 
would affect much needed corrections in 
our American athletic situation. 

First is the adoption and enforcement 
by the faculty of a resolution embodying 
four fundamental principles: (a) There 
shall be no substandard admissions of stu- 
dents. (b) All scholarships shall be 
granted on the single basis of demon- 
strated academic ability. (c) Job oppor- 
tunities on the campus must entail genuine 
work paid according to a locally specified 
scale, not sinecures for any special group 
of students, including varsity athletes. (d) 
Participation in all extracurricular affairs, 
including intercollegiate or interscholastic 
athletics, is contingent on the mainten- 
ance of an acceptable minimum of aca- 
demic achievement with all students 
evaluated on the same general basis of 
performance in class. It seems most un- 


likely that any faculty that would seri- 
ously offer such a proposal would be 
over-ridden by the athletic director, the 
administration, or the alumni. 

The second step is a bit more com- 
plicated but equally important. While 
maintaining whatever schedules of inter- 
school athletic competition that seem 
locally important and feasible, educational 
institutions should revise their curriculum 
to require year-’round participation by all 
students, unless excused medically, in a 
variety of carefully supervised sports. 
The primary objective here is not un- 
bridled play, although there is no particu- 
lar reason to apologize for such an aim. 
The proper targets are physical condi- 
tioning and the development of skills in 
the context of cultivating lifelong recrea- 
tional potentialities and personal values. 
This means that genuine teaching would 
supplant coaching as an institutional in- 
vestment and that truly educational em- 
phases would be restored to their right- 
ful and relevant place in the development 
of the body and the personality. 

Under these conditions, it seems al- 
most sure that athletics would again be- 
come a respected and contributory enter- 
prise on our nation’s campuses. It would 
no longer be a financial venture, cor- 
rupting the educational purpose in the 
name of profit; nor would it be a matter 
of dubious public relations or a way of 
prying contributions from alumni. That 
such an ideal is attainable is attested to by 
the experience of many institutions, most 
of which have found their fiscal structures 
strengthened rather than jeopardized by 
putting athletics firmly and cleanly in a 
sound educational perspective. 


* 


Publicity and Freedom. Press coverage 
of events involving schools is a frequent 
source of educational discontent. The do- 
ings of delinquents command more col- 


umn inches than the constructive achieve- 
ments of youngsters, and one of the great 
sources of schoolmen’s anxieties is the 
“bad publicity” attendant on the use of 
allegedly controversial teaching materials. 
Let’s recall two famous cases from the 
winter of 1960. 

In one, parental protests forced Orwell’s 
1984 and Huxley’s Brave New World off 
the required reading lists of high school 
English classes in Dade County, Florida. 
In the other, similar public pressures re- 
sulted in a San Jose, California, teacher’s 
having to remove The Catcher in the 
Rye, The Sun Also Rises, Look Home- 
ward, Angel, The Human Comedy, and 
Brave New World from his reading re- 
quirements. In both instances, much of 
the agony resulted from rather lurid 
treatments in the newspapers. In both, 
policies were evolved on the basis of two 
principles: No student should be required 
to read a book to which a large number 
of “reasonable” parents may object, and 
no student should be denied access to a 
wide variety of materials. The practical 
upshot has been the banning of books 
from lists of required readings but their 
maintenance on open library shelves. 

With full sympathy for any adminis- 
trator caught in such an ugly situation, 
we respectfully doubt the wisdom of 
these policies and the appropriateness of 
the complaints against the press. On the 
one hand, we just can’t see how any 
“reasonable” parents can properly object 
to their youngsters’ reading the kinds of 
books in question, nor can we feel en- 
tirely comfortable about granting laymen 
this kind of veto power over significant 
aspects of the required curriculum. On 
the other hand, we suspect that at least 
some of the unfavorable press coverage 
is a consequence of the schools’ having 
done a poor job of cultivating relation- 
ships with reporters and editors. 

The process of education is extraordi- 
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narily complex, and contemporary educa- 
tional machinery is simply hard for people 
to understand without patient explana- 
tions. If newspapers are to report educa- 
tional events with the fairness and sym- 
pathy they deserve, then teachers and 
administrators must invest some time in 
making their own positions clear and in 
articulating in rational and forceful ways 
the bases for them. In educating the 
Fourth Estate in this fashion, educators 
will be strengthening their own proper 
voice in the general education of the com- 
munity. If such an effort costs something 
in time, effort, and imagination, it still is 
well worth it in the forestalling of inci- 
dents like the ones in Dade County and San 
Jose or in the minimizing of their force 
through a more enlightened handling of 
them in the press. 


Monthly Miscellany. A statute which 
would have provided free bus service for 
children attending non-public schools was 
recently declared unconstitutional in a 
2-1 decision by the Alaska Supreme 
Court. In its ruling, which bears impor- 
tantly on the issue of the separation in 
education of church and state, the court 
explicitly denied the “child benefit 
theory” of the Everson decision in 1947 
by the US Supreme Court. . . . Figures 
released by the US Office of Education 
indicate that the cost of books has risen 
much more sharply than the general cost 
of living. With 1947-1949 as a base, the 
prices of all consumer commodities had 
gone up in 1960 by 25.7 per cent, and 
wholesale prices for all commodities had 
risen 20 per cent. The rise for books, 
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however, was 46 per cent and for periodi- 
cals, 48.5 per cent. . . . In Britain, the 
106,000 full-time students now in the uni- 
versities are twice the enrollment of 1939. 
This number is expected to rise to 135,000 
by 1965 with two-thirds of the new places 
reserved for science and technology. The 
University of Sussex took its first stu- 
dents last October; the new Universities 
of York and Norwich are to open, re- 
spectively, in 1963 and 1964. Between 
now and 1965, the British government 
plans to finance this expansion of higher 
education to the tune of about $154 mil- 
lion. . . . The US Public Health Service 
estimates that there may be no more than 
850 cases in the entire nation this year of 
paralytic polio. This would represent a 
reduction of almost 95 per cent from 
1954, the last year before the wide use of 
Salk vaccine. . . . The American Library 
Association regards ten books per stu- 
dent as the minimum standard for high 
school libraries. . . . Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller recently directed that all 
present and future state-owned buildings 
in New York be modified to permit easy 
access by the physically handicapped. 
This policy will mean, among other 
things, greatly increased opportunities for 
employment by the state of persons with 
ambulatory impairments. . . . One in ev- 
ery four Americans is now registered in a 
public or private school! Increasing for 
the seventeenth consecutive year, enroll- 
ments last September reached a record 
peak of 49.3 million, 1.4 million more than 
a year ago. The largest gain, a thumping 
700,000, was made at the high school level, 
a datum that will undoubtedly give col- 
leges pause as they look forward to 1965. 


il 


WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Letter to a new PhD 


Dear Rip: 

And so at last you have that PhD and 
are in the market for a college teaching 
job. It is perhaps unsporting of me to 
recall how you, a student in my freshman 
class in history, feelingly protested when 
I predicted you would become a college 
professor! 

Your letter expresses the usual relief 
in being emancipated from the tutelage of 
an academic committee and the joyous 
sense of freedom in at last being on your 
own intellectually. I concur heartily that 
the degree is merely a point of departure 
for the more important work and achieve- 
ment that lie ahead. Yes, it is true that 
some of our most successful and dis- 
tinguished university professors have not 
had advanced degrees. I like what the 
elder Dumas is reputed to have told his 
son: “A writer, my boy, never stops 
studying. Only professors can afford to 
do that. There are no degrees for us. 
Only performance counts.” In this con- 
nection, it might be well for you to con- 
sider teaching in some of those smaller 
colleges of high quality which increas- 
ingly are staffing their faculties with suc- 
cessful poets, playwrights, novelists, liter- 
ary critics, artists, musicians, actors, 
theatrical directors, journalists, and writ- 
ers in the social sciences and the humanities 
who have few or no academic kudos but 
are actively creating in their own fields. 
In such an environment, one may be 


less likely to suffer from academic dry- 
rot. 


Where to “Profess” 


You have been in the academic world 
long enough to realize that whatever the 
popular myths, colleges and universities 
cannot be graded like commodities. Even 
the oldest and most distinguished have 
their mediocrities, their time-servers, their 
wire-pullers, their beneficiaries of family 
pull and nepotism, their internal jealousies 
and conspiracies, their weaker depart- 
ments, their departments rent with nasty 
feuds. In some of our universities with 
the highest prestige, there are now such 
pressures for publication and such inten-_ 
sive competition as actually to inhibit 
productivity in certain sensitive natures. 
Some people do their best creative work 
under pressure, but others are at their 
best when they have a feeling of leisure 
and security. 

All of the desirable teaching positions 
are not in the East or in the big schools. 
Some of the most challenging and satisfy- 
ing ones are in the smaller schools and in 
“the provinces.” There is an amazing 
range in the kind of institutions we have 
in America; some of the newer, bolder, 
more experimental places should not be 
overlooked. Each school and department 
ought to be considered in the light of © 
their concrete particulars and your special 
needs, talents, and inclinations. The lesser | 
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known schools, however, must be given 
close scrutiny. You can afford to take 
nothing for granted. Even when the 
salaries, promotion policies, and tenure 
compare favorably with the well known 
institutions, you must take a careful look 
at housing, insurance programs, retire- 
ment systems, teaching loads, size of 
classes, secretarial and typing assistance, 
policies on sabbaticals, library and other 
working facilities, and so forth. 

The character of the community in 
which the institution is located is also 
important in a number of ways. Does it 
provide good public schools and other 
cultural advantages? Is it the kind of com- 
munity likely to invite personal and aca- 
demic freedom or the kind likely to apply 
social pressures to curb them? Remember, 
too, that the non-academic personnel of 
an institution are drawn largely from the 
community, and these non-academic per- 
sonnel, like faculty wives, in many and 
subtle ways affect the atmosphere of an 
institution. 

You may not realize it, but there are 
still some colleges and universities in the 
United States which are run not merely 
nominally but actually by boards of 
trustees or boards of control. In such an 
institution the lay board reduces the presi- 
dent and deans to puppets and actively 
determines educational policy. You will, 
of course, shun such primitive institutions 
as you would the plague. 

It is common in academic circles to 
belittle deans and administrators, to say 
that they are fixers with public-relations 
mentalities who went in for administra- 
tion after they failed as teachers and 
scholars; but as you know, all of this is 
gross distortion. There are all kinds of 
college presidents and all kinds of deans. 
(Incidentally, have you noticed with 
what avidity the most acidulous of these 
critics ensconce themselves in adminis- 
trative jobs when the opportunities arise? ) 
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It seems to me that the American system 
of administrative control has some ad- 
vantages over the European system of 
faculty control, where all too often little 
oligarchies of established professors tyran- 
nize over the younger men and reduce 
them to disciples and sycophants. In any 
event, since American institutions are in 
the hands of the administrators, you must 
take a long look at the kind of administra- 
tors in positions of power. 

Are the president and leading deans the 
kind of individuals with whom you feel 
at home professionally and personally? 
Have they come out of genuinely aca- 
demic and scholarly backgrounds? Are 
they themselves people who have been 
creative teachers, scholars, researchers? 
Or have they been drawn from outside 
the academic world and from the non- 
scholarly areas of the university? Do they 
have the qualifications to pass some in- 
dependent judgment on your teaching 
and scholarly productivity, or must they 
depend entirely on the evaluations of sub- 
deans and heads of departments? Do they 
respect honest teaching, scholarship, and 
research so much that they would stoutly 
defend them against all political, group, 
and public pressures? Can they talk and 
plan only in terms of numbers, buildings, 
and budgets, or can they, in addition, 
think and act constructively in terms of 
scholarly substance, educational goals, and 
cultural and spiritual values? Make no 
mistake about it: The presence or absence 
of an enlightened administration is the 
acid test of an American college or uni- 
versity. Avoid a university that is ad- 
ministered mechanically, in a bureaucratic 
spirit and with an eye primarily to public 
relations. 


The Departmental Home 

Next to the general administration, you 
will want to appraise your department. 
Do you respect the head of the depart- 


ment professionally and personally and 
have confidence in the way he admin- 
isters? Do you respect your prospective 
colleagues in the department, and do you 
like them, or enough of them, socially? 
Are they of one school of thought in 
your discipline, and if so, do you belong 
to that school of thought? If not, will 
they tolerate dissent? Better still, is the de- 
partment essentially non-sectarian, com- 
posed of members with many different 


approaches to the discipline? Is the de- — 


partment reasonably harmonious, or is it 
beset with strife, personal or professional? 
As you must know by now, some depart- 
ments are bitterly divided on ideological 
or methodological questions, ridiculous as 
these may seem to a layman. If you take 
one side, you are damned by the other; if 
you attempt to stand above the conflict, 
you are damned by both. These feuds 
extend to the graduate students and some- 
times even jeopardize their futures; in- 
deed, the whole atmosphere of the de- 
partment is poisoned. Steer clear of such 
departments. 

Again, how will your work as a teacher 
and scholar be evaluated? There is a cur- 
rent and growing tendency for teachers 
to be rated by their students in formal 
questionnaires. This is devilish. It is an- 
other rod of conformity and a giant stride 
toward reducing teaching from art to 
mere technique. There is also a tendency 
for colleagues in a department to rate one 
another in formal questionnaires or for 
the senior professors to rate their juniors 
by this method. This gives free play to 
jealousy and all sorts of unwholesome 
jockeying. And some institutions—some 
of the better ones, too—refuse to pro- 
mote to a full professorship without get- 
ting the evaluations of some professors in 
the same subject in other institutions. 
This, of course, is part of the larger 
trend to centralization, bureaucracy, 
hierarchy, and the worship of “big 


names.” It forces those on the make to 
get to the national professional meetings 
and cultivate those who have arrived, and 
it gives an unfair advantage to those who 
went to the big graduate schools over 
those who did not. 

All mechanical methods of rating teach- 
ing and scholarship are inhibitive and op- 
pressive. They tend to exalt form over 
substance and spirit, and they stack the 
cards in favor of the mediocre and against 
the gifted. The process of determining 
who is a good teacher is a slow, gradual, 
informal, and spontaneous one. The true 
verdict comes out of a general consensus, 
developed over the years by students, col- 
leagues, and administrators on the spot. 
Avoid institutions which have gone in for 
formalized devices of evaluation. 

As a beginner, you will be expected to 
teach freshman and sophomore survey 
courses. You probably will never have a 
more stimulating teaching experience 
than this. However, survey courses differ 
widely. If your institution has a general 
education program, you will be called 
upon to teach not a survey of history, in 
which you are specialized, but a course 
which combines all of the social sciences; 
and if you had been trained in literature, 
you would be called on to teach a survey 
not of literature, but of the humanities. 
Now, teaching a survey in a general edu- 
cation program ought to be an exciting 
and a broadening adventure, but in actual 
practice it is ofen a let-down, even a cruel 
disappointment. In teaching a survey of 
your specialty, you are generally given a 
free hand. But in a general education sur- 
vey, on the theory that you do not know 
enough about all the subjects involved, 
your teaching materials are usually con- 
tained in a teaching guide, prepared by 
older members of the staff, and you are 
asked to follow it. Very often all sections 
of the same course, taught by a great vari- 
ety of instructors, are given common tests, 
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and thus you not only lose control of the 
testing and even the evaluation of your 
students, but you also find that your teach- 
ing degenerates into preparing them for 
these common tests, since neither you nor 
your students want to fall below the 
ratings of the other sections. This leads to 
wooden teaching, and it can become 
mere drudgery. Again, faculty morale 
may be low where instructors, eager to 
teach the subjects in which they are 
specialized, are given little opportunity to 
do so. 

In the junior colleges, general educa- 
tion courses may even be more unsatis- 
factory, for here they frequently have 
been over-simplified to the point of 
banality. Increasingly, too, instructors in 
junior colleges are required to have 
methods courses from teachers colleges, 
to be certified just like public school 
teachers. Indeed, there is a trend toward 
making our community junior colleges 
merely grades thirteen and fourteen in 
the public-school system. 

It would, then, probably be wiser for 
you to choose an institution in which you 
will teach survey courses in your own 
specialty. You should recognize, how- 
ever, the deep impact the general educa- 
tion movement has had on college teach- 
ing. Because of that movement, the 
survey in your specialty will be a broader 
and richer one, drawing much more than 
formerly on related fields to illuminate it. 
For instance, in your own subject of his- 
tory, the survey you teach will be infused 
with materials from political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and other related fields in a way 
that would have been unthinkable before 
the general education movement em- 
phasized the interrelated nature of sub- 
ject matter. 


Teaching and Community 
Many of your generation take a cava- 
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lier attitude toward the college or univer- 
sity in which they teach. They like to 
emphasize that the faculty member’s first 
loyalty is to his discipline and not to the 
educational institution. This is often the 
excuse for showing little interest in the 
institution—its traditions, problems, or 
students. Where do those of your genera- 
tion satisfy the very human need for com- 
munity? After all, your discipline, even 
when it has a strong professional associa- 
tion, is largely abstract and impersonal, 
and most college teachers find that they 
cannot become integrated into the life 
of the town or city in the same intimate 
way that others who make their livings 
there can. Town and gown relations, even 
when not actually strained, are at best 
pretty artificial. It is to the college com- 
munity that the academician must look 
for his genuinely close and warm human 
contacts, and the young instructor who 
looks down his nose at his institution is 
cutting off the social and psychological 
satisfactions he needs. 

Many professors not only detach them- 
selves from the college community but 
make no bones about being bored with 
teaching itself. Teaching and students are 
just necessary evils, tolerated only for the 
sake of that monthly pay check. When 
academicians speak of “my work,” they 
increasingly mean their own research and 
writing. But such a man is really selling 
himself—and his discipline—short, for 
the investment of energy and imagination 
the good instructor makes in his teaching 
often pays fine dividends in clarifying his 
own thinking and generating new ideas 
in him. In the vital give-and-take of dis- 
cussion and in delivering lectures, without 
notes, under the stimulus of listening stu- 
dents with alert minds, the instructor 
often has flashes of insight, sees relation- 
ships in new and original ways. Good 
teaching can be an intensely creative ex- 
perience for both students and teacher, 


and perhaps more often for the teacher 
than for the students. 

Good teaching does not stop with the 
classroom. The relations of teacher and 
student should be personal and human, 
and the teacher must see inside the minds 
of his students. This entails meaningful 
personal conferences and the reading with 
curiosity and discernment of student pa- 
pers and examinations. (The delegation 
of paper reading to graduate students and 
assistants is a perversion of the whole 
teacher-student relationship.) This en- 
tails, too, faculty participation in student 
organizations and campus panels, forums, 
conferences, and discussion groups. And 
for the instructor who can do it naturally, 
it entails sitting down with groups of 
students in campus hang-outs and over 
coffee or beer, “bulling” about anything 
from cabbages to kings. Now, Rip, you 
understand that I am not exactly advising 

ou to emulate the example of the great 
Galileo, who many a night made the 
rounds of the pubs with his advanced 
and admiring students and had to be put 
to bed by them, for I do want you to 
hang on to your job; but you will have 
the good sense to operate both humanly 
and prudently. 

For one like myself, who has been on 
a college campus since the 1920s, when 
Billy Phelps and John Erskine were in 
their heyday, it is disturbing to see the 
increasing number of bright and brusque 
young careerists who each year appear 
on our college campuses as beginning 
teachers. These are immersed in “their 
work,” eager for the main chance, busily 
engaged in doing the things they think 
will win them the approval of the foun- 
dations, the publishers, and the “big 
names”! in their disciplines. They ap- 
proach teaching with impatience and dis- 
dain any campus or outside-class associa- 
tion with their students. Some of these 
“comers” are furiously preoccupied with 


analyses of the organization man, the 
bureaucratic society, the non-autonomous 
individual, other-directed behavior, Madi- 
son Avenue attitudes, and the decline of 
personal and human values. One thing is 
certain: If we all operated as they do, 
the nightmare society they so strenuously 
deplore (on paper) would surely be upon 
us 


The question of teaching by TV is 
bound to become a burning one in your 
day. TV teaching, of course, can never 
substitute for personal conferences and 
small discussion classes, but it probably 
can be made as effective as our present 
large lectures, provided that the lecturer, 
not the professional TV technician or co- 
ordinator, is left with the initiative and the 
final decisions about content and manner 
of presentation. The great danger is that 
the technician or coordinator will sub- 
stitute his judgment for that of the 
teacher. The technician will have a lot of 
technical and routine information about 
how to use charts, when to run in docu- 
mentaries, etc. But the most important 
ideas are abstract. They cannot be picto- 
rialized; they depend for mature under- 
standing on mathematical symbols or 
skillful verbalization. The lecturer can be 
guided in some of the externals by the 
suggestions of the TV technicians and co- 
ordinators, but in any conflict over con- 
tent and the way of presenting it, the ex- 
perienced teacher must prevail. About 
this there can be simply no equivocation 
and no compromise. 

You should avoid confining your social 
contacts to a small segment of the college 
community. At first you will be thrown 
more frequently with the members of 
your department, but you will soon 
weary of going to cocktail parties each 
week-end with the same people you see in 
Old Manse Hall every working day. I 
know your preference for the profes- 
sional humanists, and I tend to share it, 
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but you must have discovered by now 
that there are among them a dispropor- 
tionate number of pedants, dogmatists, 
precious dilettantes, poseurs, and snobs, 
and a lot of mossy gentility and arid tra- 
ditionalism. It may take you time to dis- 
cover that delightful companions—and 
genuine humanists—are to be found here 
and there all over the campus, sometimes 
in the most unsuspected departments. I 
know, too, your prejudices against schools 
of education. I share them in part, because 
I resent both the encroachment of teach- 
ers college courses on subject matter 
courses in the certification of public 
school teachers and the lobbying in state 
legislatures by professors of education to 
bring this about. It must be remembered, 
however, that teachers colleges have in- 
herited the philosophy of John Dewey; 
and looking back over the years, I must 
acknowledge that in concrete cases in- 
volving student or faculty discipline, aca- 
demic freedom, desegregation, and the 
like, faculty members from teachers col- 
leges have usually been on the side of 
the angels. More numerously and more 
frequently than the professional human- 
ists, the educationists have stood for hu- 
manity and liberty. 
Visibility and Vision 

As to your non-teaching professional 
career, join the national and regional as- 
sociations of your discipline, attend what 
meetings you can (at your university’s 
expense), and don’t affect disdain for the 
programs. There are always some good 
offerings, and it is a valuable experience 
for young men like you to observe in 
action some of the older heads from all 
over the country. However, don’t be- 
come an association politician with an 
ambition to hold the offices; the time and 
energy spent in such a fashion can be 
more fruitfully employed. 

Intellectually, examine the trends and 
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fashions which happen to be current at 
any given time among your professional 
colleagues, but never surrender your in- 
dependent judgment. Specialize in those 
aspects of the subject you like best, in- 
terpret in the light of your own insights, 
and use those methods which seem to you 
most productive. 

Don’t publish just to get published. Al- 
most anybody can publish, for the learned 
and professional journals here and abroad 
are numerous and proliferating all the 
time. True, deans in some schools will not 
know the difference between a creative 
article and a stale one or between a jour- 
nal of prestige and a peripheral one. With 
the increasing pressures to publish or per- 
ish, it is fortunate for run-of-the-mill 
academicians that there are so many out- 
lets and so few discerning deans. But I 
am assuming that you will be in a place 
where administrators are more aware. Be- 
sides, for your own respect and the re- 
spect of those you respect, you will be 
careful about what and where you pub- 
lish. Incidentally, take a crack now and 
then at the weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly journals of opinion and literature. 
This will require you to improve your 
style, give you wider scope for interpre- 
tive ideas and judgments, allow you to ap- 
pear in the company of writers and think- 
ers outside the academic world, and boost 
your morale occasionally by providing 
you with a little extra cash earned in the 
practical competition of the market place. 

You say you want to publish a trade 
book with literary as well as professional 
merit. By all means work toward this ob- 
jective, but don’t be too much in a hurry. 
You still have some romantic notions 
about the publishing business. There are 
few of the old, leisurely family firms op- 
erating today. Many of the commercial 
houses are now big businesses whose 
stock is sold on the exchanges. You men- 
tion certain “preferred” publishers, and I 


can see that you have neatly rated them, 
just as you patly classified colleges and 
universities before you knew more about 
them. Actually, there are dozens of first- 
class commercial houses, and the univer- 
sity presses are growing in quality and 
prestige. In dealing with your publisher, 
much of your satisfaction (or the lack of 
it) will depend on the editor to whom 
you are assigned. Whether the editor you 
get is gifted and sensitive or merely a 
pretentious nonentity will, alas, be largely 
a matter of chance. If you write a good 
book, it will probably be recognized as 
such, even though you publish with one 
of the university presses or “lesser” com- 
mercial houses, and even though it is not 
reviewed in “the big places.” Some books 
conspicuously reviewed are remaindered 
within a few months; some that are quite 
inadequately reviewed survive to become 
influential. 

You take a dim view of textbooks. 
True, textbooks vary widely in quality. 
Some are bad, and the majority are me- 
diocre. But a considerable number are 
highly meritorious, and a very few are 
distinguished enough to conquer the trade 
market and even become paperback 
classics. In the case of most textbooks, the 
returns to the author are usually quite 
modest; but if you write a widely adopted 
book, your royalties will be larger than 
those from a best-selling non-fiction trade 
book, and they may even exceed those of 
a best-selling novel by a literary celebrity. 

In all probability, you will not be teach- 
ing long before you are approached by 
publishers to do a textbook. When this 
happens, you likely will be surprised, for 
nine times out of ten the subject about 
which you will be asked to write will al- 
ready have been covered by scores of up- 
to-date texts. The profits from this side of 
the business are great and the competition 
among the publishers keen. It is a pretty 
safe bet, Rip, that your present indiffer- 


ence to writing a textbook will be over- 
come by the prospect of the big money 
and the expectation that your textbook 
will be one of the exceptional few to rise 
above the conventional market. If you 
should feel the urge to write a text, my 
advice to you is this: Wait until your 
middle years of maturity, scrutinize 
your contract well, and then write a 
manuscript which covers the basic mate- 
rial but, in addition, is crammed with in- 
sights and ideas that will differentiate it 
from the run-of-the-mill variety. 


The Seamy Side 


Of late, the term “academic prostitute” 
has come into increasing use. This has 
reference to the growing number of pro- 
fessorial rackets. Even though you have 
been living in a university environment 
for a number of years, I am afraid you 
have not been enough of an insider to 
recognize their nature and extent. There 
are many of these, and I shall mention 
only a few. 

For instance, should you become chair- 
man of a leading survey course in a big 
university, you may have as many as five 
thousand students enrolled in your course 
during the school year. Publishers will 
sight a real bonanza—a captive market of 
five thousand students each year—and 
you will be importuned to write a text 
for the course. Believe it or not, there 
are professors so rapacious that they will 
consent to do this and thus exact a per- 
sonal tax from their students. Occasion- 
ally, a text written under these conditions 
is so shoddy that the publisher confines 
its sale to that university alone and with- 
holds it from the general market, an in- 
dication of how profitable a single cap- 
tive market can be. Again, there are 
professors who get leaves of absence on 
foundation grants, ostensibly to improve 
their teaching by observing in other uni- 
versities or to enrich their experience by 
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travel or research, who actually use this 
time to write textbooks, and sometimes 
grade-school textbooks at that. There are 
resident research professors, too, who use 
the time allowed them for “research” to 
write textbooks. 

As you are well aware, there are now 
scores and scores of foundation and gov- 
ernment grants for professional travel, 
research, and lecturing in foreign univer- 
sities. Some academicians have now be- 
come highly peripatetic; they are away 
from their home universities on various 
grants as often as they are in residence. 
Their home universities have become 
mere bases from which to operate. In 
many instances, too, the habitual benefic- 
iaries of grants have few or no publica- 
tions to show for their privileged ex- 
periences. Rip, this is the kind of racket 
you are most likely to fall into, because 
you have your PhD from one of the big, 
prestigeful universities, many of whose 
faculty members sit on the national boards 
which select the recipients of these grants 
or, in any event, carry great weight when 
they make recommendations to board 
members. It has been my observation that 
a few of the “big name” professors have 
been rather shameless in the way they 
have gathered the plums for their former 
graduate students, occasionally a great 
variety of plums for the same individual. 

The rackets thus far mentioned are the 
fancy ones. There are others, more com- 
mon garden varieties, particularly in the 
colleges and universities in the provinces. 
For instance, some faculty members give 
only the most perfunctory performances 
in their regular academic jobs and the 
better part of their time and energies to 
personal enterprises of a non-academic 
kind—speculating in real estate, adminis- 
tering their own rental properties, run- 
ning cattle or dairy farms, conducting 
private consulting businesses, and so forth. 
These practices are rare among the pe- 
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nurious instructors, much more common 
among the older and more affluent full 
professors. 

The most pervasive academic corrup- 
tions, however, are of a less tangible and 
more tragic kind: the gradual oozing 
away of youthful enthusiasm and idealism, 
the bureaucratization and impersonali- 
zation of procedures, the everlasting 
angling for place and promotion, the 
search for a soft and secure life without 
practical or intellectual competition, the 
over-emphasis on specialization, minutiae, 
and trivia, and the refusal to look to the 
larger consequences of one’s work, its 
place in the larger whole. There are the 
pressures to conformity and gentility, the 
exaggerated concern for what administra- 
tors, colleagues, and even the public will 
think, the fear to teach and write honestly 
and creatively and the animosity toward 
those who do, the timid hesitation to be a 
genuine and spontaneous human being 
even in one’s personal life. Many wiil say, 
“But these are the corruptions of life it- 
self, particularly in our kind of industrial 
society.” And I reply: “We yield the good 
life more often than we need to, and if 
individuality, spontaneity, and creativity 
cannot be encouraged in the colleges and 
universities, are not these institutions ab- 
dicating some of their chief reasons for 
being?” 

My wish for you, Rip, is that you will 
escape not only the grosser forms of 
academic corruption but also the less 
tangible and more subtle ones, and that in 
being true to the instincts which brought 
you into the academic world in the first 
place, you will achieve those wonderful 
and abiding satisfactions that come from 
imaginative teaching, original research, 
and creative thinking. 

The big foundations are playing a 
larger part in the academic world. In 
applying for a research grant, don’t trim 
your project to suit what you think are 


the foundation’s preferences. Stick to the 
subject you believe to be important and 
to your own methods for doing it. It 
may be necessary, however, to do a little 
camouflaging. You will have to formulate 
an hypothesis and a “model” of the pro- 
cedures you propose to use and to con- 
form to a certain jargonese in describing 
these. There is a game that has to be 
played, and you must play it with a 
straight face. Once you get the grant, it 
is quite permissible to alter your hypoth- 
esis and modify your methods in the 
light of the greater knowledge and ex- 
perience your intensive research pro- 
vides. Indeed, to do otherwise would be 
“unscientific.” Rip, this is not dishonest; 
it is merely being pragmatic, getting the 
hang of how to wangle a grant in order 
to do the honest work in the subject you 
think significant and by the methods you 
think valid. 


Eye on the Future 

Some day, in mid-life, you may be- 
come a dean! Don’t dismiss the idea out 
of hand. Some deans manage to function 
as capable administrators and still salvage 
their scholarly productivity. If all intel- 
lectuals turned their backs on adminis- 
tration, how would we have satisfactory 
working conditions for the faculties? As 
for taking an executive job with one of 
the foundations, that is another matter. It 
is possible, but it is not likely, that your 
creativity would survive in that rarified 
atmosphere. 

What a change has come over the aca- 
demic world since I entered it over thirty- 
five years ago! How quiet, unworldly, 
and innocent it was then, how modest the 
material surroundings and rewards, how 
few the opportunities for glamorous 


careers. College professors were a kindlier, 
more unpretentious, more humane, more 
earthy, less “sophisticated” breed. The 
home-spun personalities typified by David 
Starr Jordan, John Dewey, Charles A. 
Beard, and John R. Commons were in 
every educational institution. A college 
campus was certainly no Eden, as illus- 
trated by the fate that befell Beard, but 
even so, there were fewer pitfalls. 

But after all these years, Rip, I still 
love to teach. I am still charged with a 
positive thrill when I enter the classroom, 
and at the end of the period, I often say 
to myself, “And to think I get paid for 
doing this!” With all its drawbacks, col- 
lege teaching probably still has fewer 
irritations, anxieties, pressures, and cor- 
rupting influences than the other ways by 
which men make a living. In providing 
leisure and opportunities for creative ac- 
tivity, a modern university is superior to 
a Renaissance patron. Have I, then, at 
times seemed hypercritical? Compared 
with the anguished outcries of a da Vinci 
or a Cellini at a capricious princeling 
benefactor, I have, with reason, been 
mild indeed. 

And now a final word. If you are a suc- 
cessful and popular teacher and a produc- 
tive scholar, you are likely to arouse the 
jealousy, malice, and conspiratorial in- 
stincts of your less gifted and less ener- 
getic colleagues, Remember, Rip, with all 
its relative advantages and gracious ameni- 
ties, you are entering what has now be- 
come one of the bitchiest professions in 
the world, and don’t let your guard down. 

Every good wish for a successful career 
with a minimum of compromise and for 
as happy a life as is vouchsafed us mortals. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bill 
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The ghost from Iceland 


Sm Cuartes P. Snow, rightly eminent 
as both scientist and novelist, has con- 
fessed in his Godkin Lectures on Science 
and Government that he is a haunted 
man. Whenever he reflectively considers 
the British civil-servant class, a group 
who in its intelligence, competence, train- 
ing, and tough completeness of dedica- 
tion represents something close to the 
most solid product of Western education, 
his ghost arises, obsessively, in the form of 
a line from an old Icelandic saga: “Snorri 
was the wisest man in Iceland without the 
gift of foresight.” 

Like many insightful men, Sir Charles 
is reminding us that without vision, the 
people perish. His particular variation on 
this theme has special importance, how- 
ever, because of the line of reasoning that 
brings him to it and its implications for 
both education and our attitudes toward 
national leadership. His central point is 
that the rate of technological change has 
become such as to make the wisdom of a 
Snorri quite insufficient. If our civiliza- 
tion is to survive and continue to prosper, 
it must identify leaders with the culti- 
vated prescience to anticipate new in- 
ventions and new scientific developments 
and to prepare society for the profitable 
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and peaceful assimilation of them. Lead- 
ership, in short, must possess that eager, 
determined sense of the future that was 
once shot through Western culture but 
which now seems discouragingly on the 
wane. “We haven't,” says Mr. Snow, “any 
model of the future before us. In the 
significant sense, we can’t change. And to 
change is what we have to do.” 

To this formulation we respond with 
a grateful and fervent amen. All of us 
are touched by fright, however inarticu- 
late, before the ghost of Snorri. How can 
we exorcise it? How can we win a fresh 
feeling for the future and merit a greater 
gift of foresight? 

The major answer for Sir Charles lies 
in a more dense diffusion of scientists 
through all levels of government. Scien- 
tists, he argues, are most likely to give us 
“speculative and socially imaginative 
minds,” a case he makes on these grounds: 


. . Science, by its very nature, exists in 
history. Any scientist realizes that his sub- 
ject is moving in time—that he knows 
incomparably more today than better, 
cleverer, and deeper men did twenty years 
ago. He knows that his pupils, in twenty 

ears, will know incomparably more than 

e does. Scientists have it within them to 
know what a future-directed society feels 


like, for science itself, in its human aspect, 

is just that. 

While most scientists may “possess noth- 
ing of this foresight . . . if they have any 
trace of the capability, then their experi- 
ence, more than any experience at present 
open to us, gives them the chance to bring 
it out.” 

There are many levels on which this 
thoughtful proposal can be fruitfully con- 
sidered. Let us examine two of them. One 
is the straightforward empirical question 
of whether scientists actually do seem 
more foresightful, more socially imagina- 
tive, than other men. The other has to 
do with the issue of how the education of 
prescience can usefully be conceived. 

With respect to the first, it is note- 
worthy that Science and Government is 
essentially a history of the titantic clashes 
between Sir Henry Tizard and F. A. 
Lindeman (Lord Cherwell), two high- 
placed scientific advisers to the British 
government at the time of the Second 
World War. Consistently in disagree- 
ment, their conflicts twice assumed fate- 
ful proportions—once over the question 
of whether to invest heavily drained re- 
sources in the development of radar 
(Tizard won, and radar saved Britain 
from the Luftwaffe) and again over the 
issue of strategic bombing (Lindeman 
won, and Britain engaged in a profoundly 
wasteful and uncharacteristically inhu- 
mane form of waging war). 

Does not the sheer fact that scientists 
of the stature and qualifications of Tizard 
and Lindeman could not come to terms 
on such crucial matters (and compare the 
recent quarrels between Edward Teller 
and Linus Pauling over the problem of 
radioactive fallout) cast doubt on the 
special foresightfulness of scientists as a 
class? Or consider a related occurrence 
about which Sir Charles, reflecting upon 
it nearly twenty years afterward, is 
apologetic and properly horror-struck. 


When strategic bombing was advanced 
as the most effective way to strike back 
at Germany, the primary claim was that it 
would, given a full concentration of aerial 
effort, destroy 50 per cent of all houses in 
German cities with more than 50,000 
population. The scientists who opposed 
strategic bombing did so not on the 
grounds of nonmilitary and inhuman de- 
structiveness; they simply calculated dif- 
ferent results. Opposition was based 
solely on the conviction that the esti- 
mated damage was far too high and that 
the amount of actual damage would be 
far too little to justify the necessary in- 
vestment. Is this the future-oriented “so- 
cial imagination” of scientists in action? 

To these anecdotes can be added oth- 
ers: the ease with which a man like 
Werner Von Braun can shift from pro- 
ducing V-2 rockets for Hitler’s Germany 
to the producing of missiles for the 
United States, the extraordinary creative 
production of Soviet scientists under a 
social system which hardly encourages 
the unbridled exploration of truth (wit- 
ness the humiliations of Pasternak and 
Stravinsky), and many others. While they 
may not add up to systematic evidence 
against Mr. Snow’s thesis, they certainly 
seem sufficient to call it seriously into 
question. The necessity for policy-makers 
to understand science, its technological 
applications, and their implications for 
society has become incontrovertible. But 
whether the human prescience, the fu- 
ture-directedness, that is our basic re- 
quirement is truly facilitated by a scien- 
tific education seems startlingly open to 
doubt. By that door, Snorri’s ghost still 
can enter. 

But one can be skeptical of Mr. Snow’s 
pharmacopoeia and yet persuaded by his 
diagnosis of our fundamental need. And 
he may provide a clue to at least one use- 
ful conception of the education of fore- 
sight when he uses phrases like “exists in 
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history,” “moving in time,” and “what a 
future-directed society feels like.” Per- 
haps our salvation lies not so much in 
more science in our educational pattern 
and more scientists among our leadership, 
but in a more widespread emphasis on 
history, including the history of science, 
and on the processes—the jerky and ir- 
regular but always dynamic and changing 
movements through time—of human so- 
cieties. 

This notion certainly does not entail 
the idea of one’s steeping oneself in a 

icular “period” or of becoming a mas- 
ter of the political, economic, or cultural 
chronology of one of the world’s major 
areas. It certainly does imply a heightened 
awareness of the sequence of great move- 
ments and the interrelations of their ele- 
ments, and it certainly means a constant 
search for a deeper understanding of such 
things as the impact of technology on 
political life, the role of leadership in the 
economic development of a people, and 
the part played by ideas—democracy, so- 
cial welfare, self-determination, imperial- 
ism, the world state, and many others— 
in the changing relationships of social 
groups to each other. 

It is because such a quest may do much 
to help us develop our capacities for func- 
tional foresight that one may properly 
worry about proposals like Mr. Conant’s, 
which would slight the social disciplines 
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in the curriculum, and about any influ- 
ence from special groups that would in- 
hibit the free and vigorous exploration 
in the classroom of social processes and 
the dynamics of human history. In an age 
of science, it is bluntly obvious that we 
must have an adequate supply of capable 
and inventive physicists and engineers 
working under the most favorable condi- 
tions possible. But if the products of sci- 
ence are to be used in the service of men 
rather than in their destruction, then 
physicists, engineers, and all of us must 
develop a degree of prescience about the 
social consequences of the scientific enter- 
prise. It seems crucially important that 
we give adequate thought to the possibil- 
ity that foresight in this sense becomes 
sensitized and trained primarily through 
a direct searching of the multiform pat- 
terns that human cultures have assumed 
and the ever-changing kaleidoscopic vista 
they present when examined through 
time. It is through this kind of emphasis 
that science and technology may be hu- 
manized. 

It is also through this kind of process, 
demanding ingenuity and a new concep- 
tion of humanized social sciences in our 
institutions of learning and our teacher- 
training programs, that Snorri’s spectre 
may finally be exorcised and Sir Charles 
Snow’s productive obsession eased. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 
Harvard University 


Values and our youth 


ONE AIM OF education is to make avail- 
able the wisdom of the past and present 
so that youth may be equipped to solve 
the problems of the future. If this is so, 
then we have good grounds for a feeling 
of consternation concerning the adequacy 
of our present educational procedures. 
The reason is that in the immediate fu- 
ture, the youth of today will have to live 
in a world very unlike the world of the 
past from which our store of wisdom has 
been drawn. 


Some Prospects 


Think of the vastly changed nature of 
life in the future, for which we have 
little relevant wisdom from the past to call 


upon: 


1. The new generation of students will 
have to face an ever increasing domina- 
tion of life by science, by technology, 
and by automation. (One thinks of the 
story of two cows grazing along the 
roadside. An immense milk truck passes 
with the painted legend: Pasteurized, 
Homogenized, Vitamin B Added. One 
cow turns to the other and says, “Makes 
= feel inadequate, doesn’t it?”) 

e new generation will have to recog- 
nize the impossibility of living any 
longer in a state of condescension to- 
ward the colored peoples of the world 
(about three-quarters of the world’s 


Adapted from an address delivered during the 
1961 Summer Lecture Series at the Western 
Washington College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington. 


population). Centuries of comfortable 
caste discrimination and segregation are 
from here on impossible to maintain. 

3- The coming generation will have to 
deal with a population explosion whose 
predicted magnitude staggers our imagi- 
nation. 

4. It will need a completer 
of world societies and their marked dif- 
ferences in values. In the past, we could 
be politely ignorant of such places as 
Africa, Latin America, and Asia in a 
way that is no longer possible. 

. It will have to create a world govern- 
ment or, at least, an effective confed- 
eration to forestall the threat of ther- 
monuclear war. 

. As if a planetary world view were not 
difficult enough to achieve, the coming 
generation may have to develop an in- 
terplanetary point of view. (I find this 
prospect especially alarming because we 
seem to be solving the problems of 
outer space before those of the inner 
space of mind, character, and values.) 


It is no wonder that this preview of 
problems confronting our youth throws 
us educators into a state of self-scrutiny 
bordering sometimes on panic. Where can 
youth find the needed equipment? Are 
they sound enough in mind and morale? 

Sometimes our dismay finds an outlet 
in gallows humor. They tell of the be- 
nevolent lady who saw a depressing speci- 
men of the very young generation 
sprawled on the curb of a city street, 
swilling down cans of beer. Greatly 
shocked, she asked, “Little boy, why 


aren’t you in school?” “Cripes, lady,” he 
replied, “I’m only four years old.” 

And they tell the story of the London 
bobby. London police, we know, are well 
trained for social work, even for psycho- 
therapy. This bobby’s beat was Waterloo 
Bridge. He spotted a man about to jump 
over and intercepted him. “Come now,” 
he said. “Tell me what is the matter. 
Is it money?” The man shook his head. 
“Your wife perhaps?” Another shake of 
the head. “Well, what is it then?” The 
would-be suicide replied, “I’m worried 
about the state of the world.” “Oh, come 
now,” said the bobby. “It can’t be so 
bad. Let’s walk up and down the bridge 
here and talk it over.” Whereupon they 
strolled for about an hour discussing the 
state of the world, and then they both 
jumped over. 

Humor helps us put our dilemma into 
sane perspective, but it does not solve 
the problem. The vague apprehension 
we feel has led to certain empirical studies 
of the values of today’s youth, with re- 
sults, alas, that are not reassuring. 


Assessing Values 


Not long ago, Professor Phillip Jacob 
undertook to survey (5) all available 
studies concerning the values held by col- 
lege students. He found a marked uni- 
formity among them. Fully three-quarters 
of the students were “glo riously con- 
tented, both in regard to their present 
day-to-day activity and their outlook for 
the future.” Their aspirations were pri- 
marily for material gratifications for 
themselves and their families. They “fully 
accepted the conventions of the contem- 
porary business society as the context 
within which they will realize their per- 
sonal desires.” While they will not 
crusade against segregation and racial in- 
justice, they will accept non-discrimina- 
tion when its comes as a “necessary con- 
vention in a homogenized culture.” They 
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subscribe to the traditional virtues of 
sincerity, honesty, and loyalty, but are 
indulgent concerning laxity in moral 
standards. They normally express a need 
for religion, but there is a hollow quality 
in their beliefs. They do not desire to have 
an influential voice in public policy or 
government. Their sense of civic duty 
stops at the elementary obligation of vot- 
ing. They predict another major war 
within a dozen years, but they say that 
international problems give them little 
concern and that they spend no time on 
them. Only a minority value their college 
education primarily in terms of its intel- 
lectual gains. They regard it as good be- 
cause it gives them vocational prepara- 
tion, social status, and a good time. Such 
is the flabby value-fibre that Jacob dis- 
covers among college students of today. 

The picture becomes more vivid when 
viewed in cross-national perspective. 
James Gillespie and I, in a comparative 
study (3) of the values of college youth 
in 10 nations, asked students to write 
their autobiographies of the future (“My 
life from now until the year 2000”) and 
also gave them an extensive questionnaire. 
The instrument was translated into nine 
different languages. 

In comparison with youth of other 
nations, young Americans are delightfully 
frank and open, unsuspicious and cooper- 
ative. Their documents had no literary 
affectation (and, I may add, little literary 
quality). But the most important finding 
was that within these 10 nations, Ameri- 
can students were the most self-centered, 
the most “privatistic” in values. They de- 
sired above all else a rich, full life for 
themselves, and showed little concern for 
national welfare or for the fate of man- 
kind at large. The context of their out- 
look was private rather than public, pas- 
sive rather than pioneer. The essential 
point is made clear by two excerpts, the 
first drawn from the autobiography of a 


Mexican girl, 18 years of age, and the 
second from a Radcliffe student of the 
same age: 


Since I like psychology very much, I 
wish, on leaving this school, to study it, 
specializing i in it and exercising it as a pro- 
ession. I shouldn’t like to get married 
right away, although like any woman I 
am desirous of getting married before 
realizing all my aspirations. In addition, I 
should like to do something for my coun- 
try—as a teacher, as a psychologist, or as 
a mother. As a teacher, to guide my pupils 
in the best path, for at the present time 
they need solid bases in childhood in or- 
der in their future lives not to have so 
many frustrations as the youth of the 
present. As a psychologist, to make studies 
which in some way will serve humanity 
and my beloved country. As a mother, to 
make my children creatures who are 

useful to both their country and all hu- 
manity. 


Now follows the Radcliffe document. Its 
flavor of privatism is unmistakable: 


Our summers will be spent lobster fish- 
ing on the Cape. Later we'll take a look 
at the rest of the country—California, the 
Southwest, and the Chicago Stockyards. 
I want the children, when they get past 
the age of ten, to spend part of the sum- 
mer away from home, either at camp or 
as apprentices to whatever profession they 
may show an interest in. Finally, I hope 
we will all be able to take a trip to Eu- 
rope, especially to Russia, to see what can 
be done about Communism. 


Many critics have called attention to 
the same American value predicament. 
Our current social pattern, they say, is 
almost completely geared to one objective 
alone, namely a profitable, expanding pro- 
duction. To insure expanding produc- 
tion, there must be more and more con- 
sumption. Hence comes the expensive 
glamor of our advertising and its control 
of our mass media. The sole objective 
seems to be to stimulate the accretion of 
goods. Self-respect and status, as well as 
comfort, are acquired in this way. Some- 


one has called our national disease “gal- 
loping consumption.” Half a century ago, 
William James saw the peril and was 
much worried by what he called “the 
American terror of poverty.” He saw 
there was truth in the jibes that other 
countries direct at our “materialism.” 


Hope in Uneasiness 

Now a high standard of living is not 
in itself an evil thing. All the world wants 
what we already have. But the single- 
minded pursuit of production and con- 
sumption has brought a dulling of other 
values. One consequence is symbolized by 
the scandal of rigged quiz programs. 
These were in the service of advertising, 
which in turn was in the service of a 
profitable expanding economy. Another 
consequence is the accumulated froth of 
our TV, radio, and movies. Another is 
the widely discussed conformity of the 
organization man, as well as the futile re- 
bellion of the beats. An especially peppery 
critic, Paul Goodman (4), has shown that 
the starved lives of juvenile delinquents 
and of young people caught in the organi- 
zational grind are at bottom much alike. 
Both are attracted to the cult of easiness 
and aspire to nothing more than amiable 
mediocrity. Both styles of living fail to 
prepare youth for the problems that lie 
ahead for themselves and for the nation. 

A somewhat vulgar story seems to me 
to summarize all this mordant criticism. 
Moses, a stalwart leader of the old school, 
said to the Israelites in Egypt, “Load up 
your camels, bring along your asses, and 
Pll lead you to the promised land.” By 
contrast, the modern American prophet 
seems to urge, “Light up your Camels, sit 
on your asses, and I'll bring you the 
promised land.” 

All this familiar criticism is irritating; 
yet the fact that it flourishes is a hopeful 
sign. We suspect it may be too harsh. I 
am inclined to think so. It is rash indeed 
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to indict a whoic generation. At worst, 
Jacob’s gloomy picture held for three- 
quarters of the college students studied, 
but not at all for a vital and far from 
negligible minority. And even though the 
gloomy generalizations have some truth 
in them, are the assets given fair atten- 
tion? I myself have some favorable im- 
pressions, although one man’s view is not 
reliable. But youth today appears to enjoy 
a certain freedom and flexibility that was 
not common in the more rigid days of our 
parents and grandparents. I even have the 
impression that there is less neuroticism 
among students now than among those 
of a generation ago. What is more, young 
people, I find, are not blind to the world 
changes that are occurring. Their ap- 
parent repression of the challenge is due 
largely to their bewilderment concerning 
proper paths to take. (And one has the 
feeling that our own statesmen in Wash- 
ington are no less bewildered.) All in all, 
these are hopeful signs that should not be 
overlooked. 


Values and the School 


Another hopeful sign is the fact that 
many teachers are asking, “What can we 
do to be helpful?” They know, and we 
all know, that the ability of the school to 
give training in values is limited. For one 
thing, the home is vastly more important. 
A home that infects the child with gallop- 
ing consumption, that encourages only 
canned recreation and has no creative 
outlets, can only with difficulty be offset 
by the school. Another limitation lies in 
the fact that the school is ordinarily ex- 
pected to mirror current social values and 
to prepare the child to live within the 
existing frame. It is an unusual school 
system and an unusual teacher who even 
wish to transcend the current fashions of 
value. 

But assuming that we have an unusual 
school system and an unusual teacher, 
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what values shall they elect to teach? If 
they do not choose to follow the prevail- 
ing fashions, what standards shall they 
follow? The ancient Romans were fond 
of asking, “Who will judge the judges?” 
and “Who will guard the guardians?” 
Can the guardians turn perhaps to stand- 
ard discussions of “the aims of educa- 
tion”? Such discussions are numerous, 
abstract, and often dull. Their weakness, 
I feel, is their effort to formulate absolute 
goals, vistas of abstract perfection. The 
result is often a series of platitudes or 
generalizations so broad as to be unhelp- 
ful. Of course we want to develop “good 
citizenship”; we certainly want to “free 
the child’s intellect.” These and all other 
absolutes need to be reduced to concrete, 
stepwise processes before they can guide 
us in the strategy of teaching values. 
The teacher must start with the situa- 
tion as he or she finds it and in concrete 
instances sharpen the value-attributes of 
the lesson being taught. To a consider- 
able extent, these value-attributes can be 
drawn from the codified wisdom of our 
nation. We cannot neglect the value of 
profitable production and high living 
standards, for all our vocational and pro- 
fessional education contribute to this end. 
But the codified wisdom of our unique 
society extends far beyond the obsession 
of today. Our values include also such 
matters as respect for civil liberties. Does 
the school accent this value? They in- 
clude approval for individual initiative, 
for philanthropy, for compassion. And 
they imply much concerning civic duties 
that are the reciprocal of civic rights. 
What must we do to deserve our precious 
cornucopia of freedom? Vote? Yes. But 
voting does no good unless the voter is 
informed above the stereotyped level of 
the mass media. He must also pay taxes 
willingly. Do schools and colleges teach 
the young to pay a glad tax? I wonder. 
To me the most disturbing finding in 


Youth’s Outlook on the Future lay in 
the elaborate talk about one’s right to a 
rich, full life and in the almost total 
silence regarding one’s duties. 

I am saying that in the first instance 
teachers should choose the values they 
teach from the whole (not from a part) 
of our American ethos. Deep in our 
hearts we know, and most of the world 
knows, that our national values, derived, 
of course, from Judeo-Christian ethics, 
are about the finest mankind has yet 
formulated. In no sense are these values 
out of date, nor will they go out of date 
in the world of tomorrow. Yet many of 
them are badly rusted. Unless they are 
revitalized, however, our youth may not 
have the personal fortitude and moral 
implements that the future will require. 


The Larger Anchor 


Excellent as the American Creed is as 
a fountainhead of values, it does not con- 
tain them all. It says nothing explicitly, 
for example, about intellectual curiosity. 
And yet surely schools exist to augment 
this value. The most severe indictment of 
our educational procedures I have ever 
encountered is the discovery that a size- 
able percentage of graduates of our col- 
leges after completing their formal edu- 
cation never afterward read a single 
book. 

There are other important values that 
are not spelled out in our American 
Creed. I am thinking of those details of 
human relationships that make all the dif- 
ference between boorishness and brother- 
hood in the human family. As our popu- 
lation increases, it becomes more and 
more important to teach the elements of 
the new science of human relations which 
go far toward smoothing the roughness 
of common life by leading us to respect 
effectively the integrity of the other fel- 
low. I recall a teacher of English whose 
class was studying The Merchant of 


Venice. She turned a wave of incipient 
anti-Semitism in her class to a sound les- 
son in values. Shylock, she explained, was 
like the resentful, self-seeking portion of 
every person’s nature. We are all poten- 
tial Shylocks. But while self-love is promi- 
nent in all of us, we are so constructed 
that it need not be sovereign in our 
natures. 

To return for a moment to the relation 
between home and school—the former, 
as I have said, is far more important. 
Recognizing this fact, some people say, 
“Well, let’s leave the teaching of values 
to the home and to the church. Schools 
can’t do much of anything about the mat- 
ter.” 

This position is untenable. If the school 
does not teach values, it will have the ef- 
fect of denying them. If the child at 
school never hears a mention of honesty, 
modesty, charity, or reverence, he will 
be persuaded that, like many of his par- 
ents’ ideas, they are simply old hat. As 
they grow toward adolescence, children 
become critical of the teaching of both 
parents and the church. They are in a 
questioning stage. If the school, which to 
the child represents the larger outside 
world, is silent on values, the child will 
repudiate more quickly the lessons learned 
at home. He will also be thrown onto 
peer values more completely, with their 
emphasis on the hedonism of teen-age 
parties or on the destructiveness of gangs. 
He will also be more at the mercy of the 
sensate values peddled by movies, TV, 
and disk jockeys. What is more, some 
homes, as we have said, give no funda- 
mental value training. In such a case, it is 
only in the school that the child has any 
chance at all of finding ethical anchor- 
age. 

This brings us to the hardest question: 
How does the teacher, the instructor, the 
professor, handle his assignment in the 
classroom? How is it possible to teach 
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values, including the value of intellectual 
curiosity? 


The Meaning of Value 


Before tackling this question, we must 
pause to define what we mean by value. 
You will recognize that I am using the 
term psychologically, not in its objective 
philosophical sense. Values, as I use the 
term, are simply meanings perceived as 
related to self. The child experiences 
value whenever he knows that a meaning 
is warm and central to himself. Values, to 
borrow Whitehead’s term, are “matters 
of importance” as distinct from mere mat- 
ters of fact. 

So much for definition. Now the hard- 
pressed teacher is given a solid substantive 
curriculum to teach. The curriculum in 
_ its original state consists of mere matters 
of fact. And on the number of facts 
absorbed the pupil’s standing depends. It 
takes virtually all of a teacher’s time to 
convey factual information and grade the 
pupil on his achievement. There is little 
time left to transmute these matters of 
fact into matters of importance, let alone 
teach all of the moral and social values we 
have thus far been discussing. 

The curriculum itself is not, and should 
not be, a direct aid. Prescribed instruc- 
tion in values would be laughed out of 
court. We have recently been bumped by 
Sputnik headforemost into core subjects. 
Get on with science, mathematics, lan- 
guage! Away with courses in folk-danc- 
ing, personal adjustment, and fudge-mak- 
ing! I agree that value-study has no place 
in curriculum planning, but not because 
it is a frivolous subject—rather, because 
it is a subject too hard and too subtle for 
curriculum makers. 

Education for values occurs only when 
teachers teach what they themselves stand 
for, no matter what their subject is. If I 
were to write a treatise on the teaching 
of values, I would give most of my em- 
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phasis to the moral pedagogy that lies in 
a teacher’s incidental comments, to the 
obiter dicta. The hard core is central, but 
the hard core has a penumbra of moral 
significance. I mentioned the teacher of 
English who made a value-lesson out of 
Shylock. I recall also my college profes- 
sor of geology who paused in his lecture 
on diatom ooze to say to us, “Others 
would not agree with me, but I confess 
that whenever I study diatoms, I don’t 
see how anyone can doubt the existence 
of God because the design and behavior 
of these protozoa are so marvelous.” Is it 
not interesting how we all recall the 
obiter dicta of our teachers, the penumbra 
of value they point out to us, surround- 
ing the hard-core data? We remember 
them better than the subject matter itself. 

Why does the student remember them 
so well? No current theory of learning 
seems able to tell us. I suspect it is be- 
cause values, being matters of importance 
to the self, are always warm and central 
and ego-involved and therefore claim 
priority on our attention. The child, be- 
ing value-ripe, cannot help being im- 
pressed when the teacher betrays excite- 
ment and enthusiasm for a mode of 
thought or for the content of the sub- 
ject being studied. True, the youngster 
does not, and should not, adopt the 
teacher’s values ready-made; but the 
teacher’s self-disclosure leads the student 
to self-discovery. 

What wouldn’t we give if we could 
develop intellectual ardor in every child 
for hard core subjects? Why is it that for 
most pupils arithmetic, spelling, physics, 
remain forever dull matters of fact and 
never become a meaning perceived as re- 
lated to the self? One reason, I think, is 
that the weary teacher fails to convey his 
own sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject to the student. If he did so, he would, 
as I have said, at least fix attention upon 
the value-potentiality of the subject. 


Another reason perhaps is that not all 
of a teacher’s obiter dicta are wholesome. 
Some, indeed, may be deeply damaging, 
though the teacher may be innocent of 
any such intent. Sometimes we hear inci- 
dental (but still attitude-forming) re- 
marks like this one: “All right now, chil- 
dren. You have had a good time playing 
at recess; now settle down to your Eng- 
lish lesson.” Play is recognized as a mat- 
ter of joyful importance. English, the 
teacher is saying in effect, is a mere 
routine matter of fact. 


Values and Learning 


I think our educational psychology has 
been mostly wrong about the process of 
learning—or perhaps not so much wrong 
as woefully incomplete. At the beginning 
of his learning career, a young child can- 
not, of course, be expected to feel adult 
enthusiasm for the intellectual content of 
his studies. He does his work in the first 
instance to avoid a scolding or because 
he has a habit of obeying instructions. 
Soon he finds added incentive. The 
teacher—really in the role of mother— 
gives praise and love (“Susan, I am proud 
of you”). There is a great deal of such 
dependency in the learning situation. 
Love and social reward (as well as some 
fear of punishment) sustain the processes 
of attention and retention. When the 
child puts forth intellectual effort, he 
does so in order to obtain a gold star, 
commendation, or other symbols of love. 

All these incentives are extraneous to 
the subject matter. The youngster does 
not learn it because it is a matter of im- 
portance. When he leaves school or col- 
lege, he loses these extraneous supports. 
He finds his love relations directly; they 
are no longer a reward for intellectual 
effort. Hence, intellectual apathy sets in, 
and, distressing to say, no further books 
are read. 

In such a case as this, intellectual curi- 


osity was never tied to independence, 
only to extraneous supports. At some 
point in the schooling—and the earlier 
the better—intellectual activity should be- 
come not a second-hand but a first-hand 
fitting to the sense of self. At the begin- 
ning, all learning must be tied, perhaps, 
to specific reinforcements; but if the de- 
pendency is long continued, authentic 
curiosity fails to develop. 

It would be going too far to put the 
blame for intellectual apathy onto our 
current teaching of educational psychol- 
ogy. Yet I am inclined to feel somewhat 
punitive about this matter. Psychology 
has not yet settled down to the problem 
of transforming matters of fact—whose 
acquisition current learning theories ex- 
plain fairly well—into autonomous mat- 
ters of importance—which they do not 
explain at all. 

Our emphasis has been on learning by 
drill and by reinforcement. Such “habit 
acquisition” receives all the emphasis. But 
the learning theory involved postulates a 
continuing dependency relation (extran- 
eous reinforcement). When the relation 
terminates, the habits of study simply 
extinguish themselves. I am surprised, 
therefore, that stimulus-response psychol- 
ogists do not see this consequence of 
their own theory. Insofar as teachers em- 
ploy an educational psychology of this 
order, they are not likely to break the 
dependency relation, which belongs 
properly only to the earlier stages of 
schooling. 

Matters of importance, I strongly be- 
lieve, are not acquired by drill or by re- 
inforcement. They are transformations of 
habits and skills from the “opportunistic” 
layer of personality into the ego-system 
itself (7). Once inside the ego-system, 
these habits and skills turn into true in- 
terests and utilize the basic energy, the 
basic spontaneity, that the organism itself 
possesses. They are no longer sustained as 
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“operant conditionings” by outside re- 
wards. The interest, now being the very 
stuff of life itself, needs no outer supports. 


Functional Autonomy 


I have called this process of transform- 
ing means into ends, of changing extrinsic 
values into intrinsic values, functional 
autonomy. Concerning this concept, I am 
often asked two questions: How do you 
define “functional autonomy, and how 
does functional autonomy come about”? 

For a definition, I offer the following: 
Functional autonomy refers to any ac- 
quired system of motivation in which the 
tensions involved are no longer of the 
same kind as the antecedant tensions from 
which the acquired system developed.’ 
To answer the question of how functional 
autonomy comes about requires a more 
extended and technical discussion. I can 
only hint at the direction of my answer. 
Neurologists are gradually discovering a 
basis for what I would call “perseverative 
functional autonomy.” I refer to the “self- 
sustaining circuits,” “feedback mechan- 
isms,” and “central motive states” that 
are now commonly recognized to exist 
in the nervous system. This line of dis- 
covery, I find, provides a partial answer 
to the question. But I believe we have to 
go further and call on the concept of self. 
Values, we have said, are meanings per- 
ceived as related to the self. Functional 
autonomy is not a mere perseverative 
phenomenon; it is, above all, an ego-in- 
volved phenomenon. Besides admitting 
"an opportunistic layer to personality, 
which is the exclusive concern of most 
current theories of learning, we have no 
choice but to admit also a “propriate” 
layer. It is in this layer that all matters of 
importance reside. 


1If this definition seems too technical to be 
immediately helpful, see Ch. 10 of Pattern and 
Growth in Personality (2) for a more extended 
treatment of functional autonomy. 
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The goal of the educator, then is to 
shift the content of the subject he teaches 
from the opportunistic (matter of fact) 
layer to the propriate. But there is no 
sure-fire, mechanical strategy to use. The 
best general rule, one that John Dewey 
saw clearly, is to strive ceaselessly to inte- 
grate routine matters of fact into the 
growing experience system of the child 
himself. It would take a long treatise to 
specify various detailed strategies of 
teaching that help achieve this goal. 

Let me focus on only one aspect of 
this topic, upon a common mistake that 
teachers make. I myself am a continual 
offender. It is to present students with 
our own carefully thought out conclu- 
sions when they themselves lack the raw 
experience from which these conclusions 
are fashioned. 

This particular error is inherent, for 
example, in the lecture system. Instead of 
lecturing on comparative religion, for in- 
stance, it would be much better to re- 
quire all students to attend services of 
worship that are unfamiliar to them. If 
raw experience is present, then perhaps 
a lecture may be effective. Much of the 
intellectual apathy we complain about is 
due to our fault of presenting conclu- 
sions in lieu of first-hand experience. To 
us, our well-chiseled conclusion, summing 
up a long intellectual struggle with a 
problem of knowledge or of value, seems 
like a beautiful sonnet. To the student, it 
may be gibberish. 

The fallacy of giving conclusions holds 
both for subject matter and for values. A 
lad of 15 cannot profit from the fully 
fashioned philosophy of life of a man of 
50. To register at all, a statement about 
values must fall precisely on his present 
growing edge. 

Teaching, then, is not the art of offer- 
ing conclusions, however hard won and 
valid they may be. No teacher can forci- 
bly enter the students’ proprium and 


plant a functionally autonomous motive. 
He can at best open channels of experi- 
ence and, by his obiter dicta, sometimes 
lead the student to see the value-potential 
in the experience. 

The theory of personality that we need 
to guide a more fully developed educa- 
tional psychology will teach us some- 
thing important about our basic verb “to 
educate.” It will show us that only at the 
outset of learning is it a transitive verb. 
By drill, by reward, by reinforcement, 
the teacher does indeed educate the child 
—in matters of fact. But true maturity 


comes only when the verb is reflexive. 
For in matters of importance, where 
values lie, the growing individual alone 
can educate himself. 
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Because of the peculiar character of the 
world-wide unrest that today troubles all 
of us, our attention is more sharply fo- 
cused than ever before on minority-ma- 
jority conflicts. Groups that have ac- 
cepted inequities heaped upon them for 
long years by a dominant group in their 
societies are now asserting themselves, 
often with bitterness as well as vigor. This 
is evident in the relentless efforts of the 
Negro in the United States in his fight for 
integration, the new aggressiveness of the 
African-Asian bloc of new nations in 
world politics, the battle of ethnic mi- 
norities in South Africa against disfran- 
chisement, the insistence of the Negro in 
Britain for greater acceptance, and the 
cry for national autonomy and self-direc- 
tion in Algeria, Angola, and many other 
parts of the planet. 

The crucial dissatisfactions of these 
minorities may be much better under- 
stood by reading these important books. 
In each case, they present a wealth of 
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data and an enlightening set of ideas to 
enlarge our comprehension of the con- 
flicts in minority-majority relationships in 
the modern planet. 

As Wagley and Harris point out, the 
term minority is not necessarily restricted 
to sheer numerical strength. It is not diffi- 
cult to find cases where a larger popula- 
tion group is subject to the indignities 
and the domination of a smaller one. More 
properly, minority here refers to a group 
that is subjected to segregation, discrim- 
ination, or exploitation or that is exposed 
to disabilities, hatred, and ridicule because 
of such characteristics as differences in 
speech, color of skin, texture of hair, re- 
ligion, or ethnic or national descent. 

In Minorities in the New World, Wag- 
ley and Harris, using the term in the sense 
indicated, offer six significant and de- 
tailed case studies of minorities in the 
Americas: the Indians of both Mexico and 
Brazil, the Negroes of both Martinique 
(French West Indies) and the United 
States, the French-speaking people of 
Canada, and the Jews in the United States. 
The authors describe the peculiarities and 
defining characteristics of each group and 
the ways in which they have been re- 
ceived in the societies of which they are 
a part. With respect to the Indians, it is 
clear that Mexico has made much prog- 
ress in providing equal rights for them, 
whereas Brazil has been slow in accept- 
ing them to full citizenship. 

Of the Negroes, it is contended that 


although the influence of the dominant 
white group prevails in every quarter of 
Martinique, “Segregation because of color 
is not visible today.” On the other hand, 
segregation and discrimination against the 
Negro in the United States has been more 
rigid and restrictive than anywhere else in 
the New World. The relentless fight for 
integration by this group, however, has 
netted remarkable gains in the past decade 
or so, and Negro determination to achieve 
total equality of treatment and full ac- 
ceptance into responsible citizenship has 
taken complete precedence over earlier 
preferences for assimilation, which en- 
tails a threatening loss of racial identity. 

The Jews of the United States and the 
French-speaking, predominantly Catho- 
lic, population of Canada are different 
types of minorities. Biologically of the 
same racial stock as the majorities in their 
respective nations, their lack of a visible 
racial “uniform” thus makes highly possi- 
ble their complete integration into the 
larger society. In contrast with many 
other minority groups, they enjoy consid- 
erable economic, social, and political ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless, the cost of their 
linguistic and religious distinctiveness has 
been high, and although cultural minori- 
ties may suffer less than ethnic ones, their 
history is a bleak record of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 

In White and Coloured, Dr. Banton’s 
portrayal of the factors involved in race 
relations in Britain is keen, objective, and 
searching. He recognizes the limitations 
of available scientific findings, and he for- 
mulates problems to guide further investi- 
gations that are needed in the most poig- 
nant human terms. 

Startlingly, he believes that the general 
diagnosis of the unfavorable treatment 
of colored people as caused by prejudice 
is simply misleading. After analyzing at 
some length the sociological and psycho- 
logical factors involved in prejudice and 


discrimination, he argues that although 
prejudice and discrimination are often 
found together, they are theoretically 
quite separate aspects of behavior. He 
builds a strong case for the notion that, 
in Britain, discrimination is not based on 
race or color but on the degree of strange- 
ness. Because the colored man is regarded 
as a stranger, his reception is marked by 
coldness and mistrust, but his problem is 
not that of overcoming prejudicial atti- 
tudes deeply associated with conceptions 
of race. Thus, in the changing concep- 
tions of the Negro in Britain, behavior 
toward him is conditioned by class values 
rather than purely ethnic considerations. 
As class attitudes become less viable, Ne- 
groes enjoy greater opportunities and be- 
come less “the stranger.” Well written 
and informative, Banton’s little treatise 
could benefit from some more designative 
subtitle like “Causes of the Behavior of 
British People towards Colored Immi- 
ants.” 

The Eighth Generation switches our 
scene from London and English suburbia 
to New Orleans and the Louisiana bayous. 
A kind of follow-up on the adolescents 
studied in the earlier Children of Bond- 
age, this book is an account of the eighth 
generation since the first Negro slaves 
were landed at New Orleans. 

Rohrer and Edmondson prove exten- 
sive miscegenation among the early In- 
dians, Negroes, French, Spanish, and 
Americans of New Orleans with a re- 
sultant profusion of complex cultural 
classes and castes. The social influences 
deriving from these class cultures has had 
profound effects on the social life of the 
Negro population and has been important 
for other groups. 

The authors’ method, however, is un- 
persuasive. By long case-studies of per- 
sonalities, they attempt to identify those 
traits that are representative and defini- 
tive of the various classes. True enough, 
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their discussions of individuals seem to 
point up characteristics of the classes. But 
the limited number of cases studied, the 
obviously wide variance of characteristics 
within specific classes, and the possibility 
of inadvertent case selection seem grounds 
for questioning the inference from simi- 
larities between two or more subjects of 
commonalities in a particular class. Never- 
theless, this study of the Negro in New 
Orleans and his contemporary social in- 
stitutions provides good background for 
many of the heart-rending problems that 
mark race relationships, especially those 
that develop between different segments 
of the same “racial” population. 

Turning to Segregation and Desegre- 
gation, we have a compact digest of re- 
search articles on Negro segregation and 
integration in the United States which 
have appeared in professional journals, 
mainly in the period from January, 1951, 
through June, 1956. It is a highly usable 
bibliographical source, important not only 
to scholars but to teachers, community 
workers, and citizens who want to be 
factually accurate in their understand- 
ings. 

Tumin searched the International In- 
dex, the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature, Sociological Abstracts, and 
Psychological Abstracts for relevant items 
from the available literature. Unpublished 
manuscripts, academic theses and disserta- 
tions, research items published in non- 
research journals, and papers delivered at 
various professional meetings were also 
given consideration. The primary crite- 
rion for inclusion in the final compilation 
was that the article digested be based in 
research or relevant to the empirical in- 
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vestigation of the issues associated with 
segregation and integration. The articles 
are ably abstracted and classified under 
thirteen rubrics. Interestingly, the largest 
number of entries falls under the heading 
of “Attitudes.” 

As Tumin properly says, “the present 
compilation is not to be conceived as a 
prize collection, but rather as a reasonably 
large sample of research literature on 
various aspects of the problem of segre- 
gation and desegregation.” In spite of its 
limitations, however, this volume is a 
noteworthy achievement. The large body 
of material digested, the excellent manner 
of categorizing the material, and the copi- 
ous use of direct quotations from these 
abstracted original works all make Segre- 
gation and Desegregation valuable for 
hurried general reading as well as a refer- 
ence work. 

All the authors of the books reviewed 
here seem cautious, tentative, and doubt- 
ful about possible solutions for the minor- 
ity-majority conflict. Indeed, there seems 
to be no practical immediate solution for 
some of these difficulties. Perhaps much 
depends on the good will that grows from 
informed understanding. If so, the long- 
range effects of these four volumes may 
be happily salutary. They collectively 
represent a reservoir of information on 
the peculiarities and characteristics of mi- 
norities, their attitude toward accultura- 
tion and assimilation, their disabilities at 
the hand of their majority fellows, and 
the rapidly changing character and con- 
text of minority-majority conflicts. There 
are few topics of greater urgency before 
us—all of us. 
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In Teacher Education in the United 
States, Stiles and his colleagues have at- 
tempted to “provide a background of infor- 
mation and facts with which the study and 
redesign of teacher education programs may 
be advanced.” Dr. Rinehart, in her text for a 
first course in education, has furnished an 
admirable illustration of one area in which 
“study and redesign” is needed. 

To the extent that the authors of the 
first book have confined themselves to their 
stated purpose of providing information 
and facts, they have made a real contribu- 
tion to the student who is interested in a 
broad overview of the field. As a basis for 
further study in the major areas outlined or 
as a summary of information from widely 
scattered sources, the usefulness of the ma- 
terial is unquestioned. 

In dealing with current issues in teacher 
education and with problems and prospects 
for the future, some important points are 
made. Issues related to accreditation of 
teacher preparing institutions and the all- 
institution approach to teacher education are 
well defined. Other equally important prob- 
lems, such as the professional standards 
movement and the role of the teacher, are 


much less clearly developed. In fact, there 
seems to be a distinct tendency to accept the 
concept of the teaching team with differ- 
entiation of staff duties and levels of pro- 
fessional function without any clear consid- 
eration of the advantages and disadvantages 
of such an arrangement. In this connection, 
also, the internship for teachers at the grad- 
uate level is enthusiastically supported, and 
its superiority to “traditional programs of 
student teaching” is described without ap- 
parent recognition that improved student 
teaching procedures at the fourth- or fifth- 
year level in many institutions include most, 
if not all, of the advantages claimed for the 
newly revived internship. 

In their recurring recital of the many 
criticisms of programs of professional edu- 
cation, the authors of Teacher Education in 
the United States mention the charges of 
superficiality, overlapping, and lack of prac- 
tical application. The traditional Introduc- 
tion to Education course for freshmen or 
sophomores in the professional sequence of 
many teachers college programs is particu- 
larly open to all of these criticisms. Dr. Rein- 
hardt’s American Education was written as 
a text for such a course. It is literate and has 
a wealth of illustrative anecdotes and some 
wonderfully appealing pictures of children 
and school situations. H. H. Remmers in his 
foreword describes the book well when he 
says, “It has warmth without sacrifice of 
scholarship and without failure to face re- 
ality.” Any educator could enjoy an hour 
or two with this highly interesting volume; 
but for a student beginning his professional 
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preparation, it represents the seemingly op- 
posing problems of “too much too soon” 
(What freshman in college is vitally con- 
cerned with instructions for the employ- 
ment interview and the details of teachers’ 
contracts?) and “too little of too much.” 
While stating that she has made a definite 
effort to limit the number of topics, Dr. 
Reinhardt in four hundred pages and four- 
teen chapters attempts to consider as major 
areas teaching as a profession, culture and 
education, the educational ladder (elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education), and 
administration and finance. All of these areas 
are highly important and deserve major 
consideration in an appropriate setting, per- 
haps at the senior or graduate level, where 
increased professional experience and under- 
standing will permit a scholarly and inten- 
sive study of their relevance to the profes- 
sional development of the teacher. 

Many sincere efforts are being made to 
achieve excellence in teacher education. Each 
has its own part to play, but the two books 
reviewed here do not constitute a major 
contribution to that end. Perhaps the report 
of the New Horizons Project of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards will make such 
a contribution. But perhaps years of consci- 
entious experimentation and open minded- 
evaluation are ahead before words can be 
written which will mark clearly the path 
that we best can tread. 

Dorotuy McGeocn 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tolles, F. B. Quakers and the Atlantic 
Culture. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 160. $3.95. 

With both modesty and conviction, a 
young Quaker historian at Swarthmore 
states in this book an interesting case for the 
extraordinary formative influence of the So- 
ciety of Friends on early American and 
modern Atlantic culture. Their small num- 
ber nowadays makes us forget the historic 
fact that, just as Puritans greatly influenced 
Yankee New England, the Friends did 
equally or more so in Rhode Island (which 
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had ten Quaker governors between 1672 
and 1768), East and West Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, and even as far south 
as North Carolina. The concept of an At- 
lantic Community became strategic in 
World War II and subsequently, but this 
community was a cultural fact in the Quak- 
erism of the 17th and 18th centuries. Fifty 
years after George Fox’s mission began in 
1652, there were Quaker colonies in every 
part of British America, from Newfound- 
land to Barbados and Surinam. By 1740, the 
Quaker population of the New World had 
outstripped that of Great Britain. The pat- 
tern of the “traveling ministry” (long before 
that of the Methodist “circuit rider”) had 
evangelized Pennsylvania even before Wil- 
liam Penn landed for his “holy experiment.” 

The Quaker pattern of “concern” and for 
being “in the world” gave them great in- 
fluence politically. It has been said that if 
any one man could be held responsible for 
the Civil War, it was John Woolman and 
his preaching against slavery. The Com- 
monwealth under Cromwell used consider- 
able Quaker support, but the Restoration 
was traumatic to Friends, some of whom 
retreated into quietism; and Quaker control 
of Pennsylvania was abdicated in 1756, al- 
though to this day there are no more inde- 
fatigable lobbyists in Washington. The tra- 
ditional close touch of Friends in England 
and America, their “epistles” consciously 
modelled on those of primitive Christianity 
in the Mediterranean world, and their pow- 
erful trade contacts made truly an Atlantic 
culture in the eighteenth-century Anglo- 
Saxon world. Furthermore, Quaker order- 
liness, probity, industry, fair-dealing, fru- 
gality, prudence, and scrupulous honesty 
were qualities of character at the core of 
their success in early capitalism and the 
“Protestant ethic,” and it is an understand- 
able and significant error of Ernst Troeltsch 
to have called Benjamin Franklin himself a 
Quaker (though he was trained in business 
by one). At the same time that Quaker in- 
dustrialists and businessmen were making 
fortunes in railroads, ironworks, merchan- 
dising, and even whaling, there were also the 
Quaker reformers like Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 


beth Fry, and many others. As Kenneth 
Boulding writes, “It is clear that Friends 
have been deeply implicated in the rise of 
the whole set of institutional and technical 
changes which go under the name of ‘capi- 
talism,’” though in the twentieth century, 
the social reformism of the Society of 
Friends is perhaps even more conspicuous. 
The Friends’ appeal in religion to direct ex- 
perience rather than to authority favored 
their great success in science also. Between 
1663 and 1915, 58 Friends were awarded the 
coveted Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
the greatest proportion for any religious 
group. Their intense advocacy of education 
in science far antedates the fear of Russia. 
Perhaps, as Tolles admits, the Quakers were 
weakest in the arts and in the subjects known 
as the “humanities” for all their strength in 
science. But the historian has abundantly 
proven his point: The Quakers are one of 
the tap-roots of American pragmatism. 
Weston La Barre 
Duke University 


Rostow, W. W. The Stages of Economic 
Growth: A Non-Communist Mani- 
festo. New York: Cambridge Univer. 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 179. $3.75. 

This is a popular attempt to describe 
stages of economic growth in various coun- 
tries of the world. The five stages are (1) 
the traditional society, (2) the preconditions 
for take-off, (3) the take-off, (4) the drive 
to maturity, and (5) the age of high mass- 
consumption. 

It is Rostow’s opinion that he can classify 
the growth of wealth in the world’s nations 
according to these stages. Most societies 
stayed in the traditional category for long 
periods. The traditional societies existed 
almost all over the world until the seven- 
teenth century. In the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, some countries 
in Western Europe moved into the “precon- 
ditions for take-off” stage. The attitude to- 
wards modern science changed. The idea 
of progress was accepted. The possibility of 
a better life spread. Savings and transporta- 
tion developed. 


After these conditions go on for awhile, 
the society is ready for “take-off.” Growth 
becomes the normal activity. Technological 
changes are important, and many groups 
believe that economic improvement is possi- 
ble and desirable. Industries expand rapidly. 
New agricultural procedures are developed. 

After the “take-off” there is a period 
which is called “the drive to maturity.” In 
this period some 10 to 20 per cent of na- 
tional income is invested in new capital. 
“Some 60 years after the take-off, what 
may be called ‘maturity’ is generally at- 
tained.” The age of maturity is the age of 
high mass-consumption. 

Great Britain, according to Rostow, en- 
tered the stage of “take-off” around 
1780, came to maturity around 1850, and 
reached high mass-consumption around 1930. 
Similarly, the United States entered the pe- 
riod of take-off around 1860, reached ma- 
turity in 1910, and entered the stage of high 
mass-consumption around 1925; whereas 
Russia entered the stage of take-off around 
1900 and reached maturity around 1950. 
Countries such as Turkey, Argentina, and 
Mexico have just reached the period of take- 
off. China and India have not quite attained 
this stage. 

This analysis will doubtless help many 
people to understand the patterns of eco- 
nomic history in various countries. But other 
authors could come up with very different 
time periods and substantially different 
causes that would be just as legitimate. If 
inclined to do so, for example, one could 
probably make a strong case for dividing 
the periods of growth in terms of the de- 
gree of technical knowledge and the amount 
of capital available. With all its limitations, 
however, Rostow’s book is an important ad- 
dition to our insight into the Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth, 

Harotp Ciark 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Gellhorn, W. American Rights. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. vi + 232. 
$4.50. 

One of the grotesque defects of our consti- 
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tutional scholarship is the determined in- 
sistence on objectivity. Legal literature often 
begins with a comfortable shield of non- 
involvement and creates a world of assump- 
tions in place of facts and a vacuum in place 
of theory. 

If objectivity merely means that a writer 
does not distort his judgments or pillory 
the available facts in order to prove a thesis, 
the objection to objectivity disappears. Such 
an approach is clearly laudable. It helps to 
avoid dishonesty and error and separates 
criticism from fanaticism. But objectivity 
also means something else: the desire to an- 
alyze impersonally without involving one’s 
self in the conflicts or dilemmas implicit 
in the analysis. However such a point of 
view may work in other fields, the attempt 
to adopt it in constitutional analysis is ab- 
surd. The constitution abounds with unde- 
cided problems, and often these problems 
must be resolved before an adult discussion 
of others can begin. In addition, cases in- 
volving questions of individual rights are— 
Do not shudder at the word!—moral prob- 
lems that defy rigorous scientific analysis. 
What does the Supreme Court mean when 
it decides that a certain action denies an in- 
dividual due process or equal treatment be- 
fore the law? How is it possible to talk 
realistically about constitutional rights with- 
out examining the contexts in which con- 
flicts arise, an examination that is, as his- 
torians testify, almost wholly a matter of 
judgment and evaluation? Objectivity here 
may be synonymous with a recital of the 
strict holdings of the Court and nothing 
more—the creation, in the end, of a world 
of jural propositions divorced from the com- 
plexity of the real world of human ac- 
tivity. 

It is one of the blessings of Walter Gell- 
horn’s book that its author does not fear to 
examine the contexts and implications of 
constitutional decisions. Law is rooted in 
the world of activity, and Professor Gell- 
horn has not hesitated to involve himself 
in this world. This is not to say that Ameri- 
can Rights is a brief for a civil libertarian 
position. While Gellhorn is on the side of 
the angels, the object of his work is an in- 
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quiry into the state of our most basic con- 
stitutional rights, and that state is given 
fairly and completely—“objectively,” one is 
tempted to say. But the implications of legis- 
lative investigations or school desegregation, 
the ability to advocate radical ideas, the rele- 
vance of the Smith Act or the Japanese ex- 
clusion cases to civil liberty or national de- 
fense become part of the commentary. The 
unpleasant implications that Justice Jackson 
drew from his experience with the Nazis 
becomes an object of concern and a focus 
for analysis. 

American Rights contains little analysis 
of constitutional theories and offers no syste- 
matic methodology for constitutional in- 
vestigation. This is surprising, because we 
are used to reading books containing noth- 
ing else. But we do get a sound examination 
of part of the real world of civil right, 
which is, I suppose, quite enough. 

Burton ZwieBacH 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Murray, T. E. Nuclear Policy for War 
and Peace. New York: World Publ., 
1960. Pp. 241. $4.00. 

Fowler, J. H. (Ed.) Fallout. New York: 
Basic Books, 1960. Pp. x + 235. $5.50. 
Murray’s Nuclear Policy is full of ideas; 

Fowler & Company’s Fallout only has facts. 

But Fallout is exciting, and Nuclear Policy, 

as a first point, is dull. 

Mr. Murray, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner, urges “morality” as the determinant 
of our nuclear policies. “Morality” holds that 
a megaton thermonuclear war is sinful, but 
some wars are “just,” and just wars are, 
among other things, “limited” to kiloton 
bursts against purely military objectives and 
personnel. A megaton releases a thousand 
kilotons, and a kiloton releases a thousand 
tons of TNT energy. The moral difference 
moves Mr. Murray to favor dismantling 
megaton production and beefing up the kilo- 
ton output. His policies are compromises 
between savagery and pacifism, which are, 
of course, equally evil extremes. Mr. Murray 
is for wars fought by young men as, from 
the safety of a chivalrous off-limits, old men 


direct them, women weep for them, and 
children forget them. One wonders if a 
younger male author might not favor wars 
fought by women and old men, including 
Congress and the entire federal establish- 
ment. 

On peaceful uses of atomic power, the 
Murray morality stipulates that private in- 
dustry should build nuclear reactors for 
electrical power wherever they will pay off 
economically, and government should build 
bigger ones wherever in the world they will 
pay off politically. Other problems in the 
peaceful field are left, with thanks, to vi- 
sionaries. 

Mr. Murray’s morality (“Man is neither 
an angel nor a beast”) is plainly derived from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The great Dominican’s 
principles, as handled by Mr. Murray, bear 
the marks of full discussion with a parish 
priest, who had them from the seminary, for 
communication to a Christian public which, 
though not bestial nor yet angelic, hasn’t 
read the Summa Theologica either. Though 
the Commissioner fought hard and loud, the 
Murray views ex Aquino (pace, Thomas) 
never prevailed. I am not sure the country 
would have survived the prevalence of Mur- 
ray. Energy, application, and talk are no 
substitutes for brainpower. 

Brainpower brings me to editor Fowler’s 
Fallout. | know, now, how the fission-fusion- 
fission, sometimes called the hydrogen, 
bombs are put together. Testing them has 
made the northern hemisphere “hotter” than 
the southern, with radioactive isotopes buzz- 
ing out their half-lives in soil, plants, food, 
bones, cells, and genes. The cumulative 
dosage, barring boosts from further testing 
or a war, will reach a peak in 1965. Those 
seriously hurt and to be hurt by resultant 
cell destruction, bone cancer, leukemia, gen- 
eralized life-shortening, and gene mutation 
are neither zero nor many—say 20,000 extra 
cases of leukemia and 20,000 extra cases of 
genetic defects in the world over the next 
30 years. In St. Louis, they’re collecting 50,- 
ooo baby teeth for a run-down on strontium 
90 in children’s bone tissue. Those wishing 
for more bomb testing talk about the av- 
erages, which are favorable; those against it 


talk about cases and the tendency of some 
types of radiation to “hot-spot”; no victim, 
as the grisly radiation accidents suggest, is 
usually consolable by the news that he was 
the one case in a million. The Geneva ne- 
gotiations on banning nuclear explosion tests 
are being held up by technological and hu- 
man problems; the technological ones have 
eventual solutions. A 3,o00-megaton attack 
on the United States will be an affair of mere 
hours, of near-hits and far misses, of blasts 
and firestorms, of radiation sickness and 
death, leaving 60 percent of the American 
population still walking around, most of 
them wishing they weren’t. A 10,000-mega- 
ton attack will kill 80 percent in 60 days; 
20,000 megatons, 95 percent. The figures will 
be a little lower for the Soviet Union. Pres- 
ent stockpiles are ready for mutual 20,000- 
megaton deliveries, Preventive and curative 
medicine is helpless to deal with such multi- 
tudes, and civil defense, though good in 
Russia, was handed to the states of the 
United States, resulting, so far, in vast ex- 
penditures of rhetoric. 

On all these subjects, Mr. Fowler has 
gathered authoritative writers addicted to 
understatement and either let them or made 
them write simply and specifically. Fallout 
has something new for all but the experts, 
and is an impressive and important perform- 
ance. 

Joun Barven 
Fenn College, Cleveland 


Birmingham, F. A. The Ivy League To- 
day. New York: Crowell, 1961. Pp. 
257. $4.50. 

Boroff, D. Campus USA. New York: 
Harper, 1961. Pp. xiii + 210. $4.50. 
Millett, F. D. Professor: Problems and Re- 
wards in College Teaching. New York: 

Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 189. $3.50. 

Rubin M. A Trip Into Town. New York: 
Harper, 1961. Pp. 216. $3.50. 

Sarton, May. The Small Room. New 
York: Norton, 1961. Pp. 249. $3.95. 
Michael Rubin’s trip into town entails 

a sophisticated peep-behind-the-walls into 

Barnard and Columbia College. It is the 
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story of a Barnard undergraduate, Sukie, 
whose pathology drives her to bizarre, ex- 
hibitionist non-conformity and a ruthless 
dependency upon her loyal friends, Stephen 
and Esther. On the sick and seamy side, the 
narrative is hardly a representatively accu- 
rate picture of an actual institution or a gen- 
eralized portrayal of undergraduate experi- 
ences. It does, however, capture some of 
the flavor of authentic college life, and in 
this particular situation, the flavor is rein- 
forced by references to local eateries and 
wineries familiar to the Columbia neighbor- 
hood. Rubin writes entertainingly and con- 
vincingly, and his tale does serve to remind 
us that undergraduates and college faculty 
members, much like people in general, are 
heir to psychological distresses and have 
private lives hardly perceptible but by no 
means irrelevant from the perspective of the 
classroom or the administrator’s office. It is 
hard to read this book without a bit of pro- 
ductive wondering about the degree to 
which one’s own institution has the subter- 
ranean characteristics of the fictional Bar- 
nard and Columbia of A Trip into Town. 
Another novel, The Small Room, by May 
Sarton, is an intimate and rich description of 
the climate of a small but select women’s 
college in New England. Its portrayal of the 
private lives of faculty members and admin- 
istrators, their genuine concern for students 
and education, and the complexity of prob- 
lems within the academic community echoes 
the ‘experience of anyone in college teach- 


The story develops from a seemingly sim- 
ple student problem—an incident of term- 
paper plagiarism. In its eventual solution, 
the situation persuasively and complexly in- 
volves the emotions, expectations, and atti- 
tudes of the student starring in the problem, 
the student body as a whole, the faculty, 
and the administration. The result is a beau- 
tiful mosaic of human interaction that pro- 
vokes only one criticism. May Sarton knows 
the academic world so well that her faculty 
people are too purely sculptured and appear 
unrealistically committed to their profession. 
Nevertheless, there is no factual error in 
Miss Sarton’s description of the dedication 
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that is very much a requirement in the pro- 
fession of teaching. Her presentation is 
sincere and knowledgeable. It is entertaining 
to read, and its intimate plunge into the 
rarely visible but always and poignantly 
operating aspects of life on a small college 
campus is authentically articulated. 

But fiction imposes limits, given as it is to 
a specific situation. In a more general con- 
text for the instructional side of college 
life, Fred Millet’s The Professor is a matter- 
of-fact, lay-it-on-the-line clarification of 
what “being a professor” means. Millet dis- 
cusses, for the benefit of the layman or the 
person contemplating a professorial career, 
the financial limits and opportunities, the 
professional commitments, administrative en- 
tanglements, student concerns, committee 
demands, and the rewards despite and be- 
cause of the very nature of teaching at this 
level of the educational ladder. One of a 
series of professional career descriptions 
which Macmillan is currently publishing, 
The Professor is well written, and its in- 
formative power is delightfully increased by 
a chapter that deviates from straight factual 
reporting to the narrative of a mythical, 
but, oh, so typical, day in a professor’s life. 
Both Sarton and Millet will strike chords of 
familiar response in their professional read- 
ership. 

But what of the colleges themselves? 
There are all kinds. And while “college life” 
is an entity in itself, climates, attitudes, and 
goals are almost rampantly diverse within it. 

Recommended with enthusiasm are The 
Ivy League and Campus USA, which, be- 
tween the two, present a good sampling of 
American campuses. The Ivy League is 
zesty with the spirit of a tradition of learn- 
ing despite the impetuous onslaught each 
September of representatives of “the new 
generation.” The chapter titles are irresistible 
(my favorite: “Desired Under the Elms: 
The Ivy Girl”—or, maybe, “The Couth and 
the Uncouth”). The author is a former edi- 
tor of Esquire, and it shows. This is a lively 
but genuinely informed consideration of the 
ivy league. 

Campus USA is an eye-opening safari in 
the deep bush of the college jungle. Since a 


college springs into being to fit a local need, 
and needs change with time as locales change 
in tone, status, and expectation, the variety 
of colleges in the US is quite awesome. 
From the ivy league to a newly bustling 
college where it is firmly believed that C 
students need a break, Professor Boroff 
(also Esquire experienced as well as The 
New Yorker and Harper’s) has us sipping 
and savoring among the ways by which col- 
leges meet their intellectual, affective, and 
value-laden responsibilities to their varied 
student populations. He presents for our re- 
flection a number of differing kinds of situa- 
tions and opportunities from the securely tra- 
ditional school to the newly built college in 
a newly developed community where the 


freshman class is the only class, and there 
is, therefore, the newly created student with 
no criterion for achievement and no estab- 
lished identification with class level. Fitting 
into our five books of well written literature, 
Campus USA has a personal appeal, and its 
identification of various kinds of college 
opportunities should make it a valuable re- 
source for school counselors, as well as a 
source of welcome information to most of us 
who judge college life by our own personal 
and intimate, but limited, experience. Col- 
lege, it is obvious, means many things to 
many people. In keeping with our pluralistic 
ideals in America, it should! 
Jo Harrison 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Book Notes 


In spite of television and teaching ma- 
chines, the book remains basic among in- 
structional materials. For some of us—hu- 
manists or fuddy-duddies, depending on 
one’s point of view—this apparent perma- 
nence of the book is reassuring; it suggests 
a continuity to the tradition of learning that 
may yet weather the storms of technology. 
The reassurance is particularly strong when 
the strength of the book is manifest in the 
sciences themselves. An Inexpensive Science 
Library (Washington, D. C.: Amer. Assn. 
Adv. Science, 1961. $0.25) is a useful case 
in point. It lists no less than 679 paperbacks, 
all recommended for high school students, 
college undergraduates, teachers, and the 
ubiquitous “educated layman” (who may 
be precisely the product on which our 
schools might best focus their serious at- 
tention). The fifth annual edition of a prized 
catalogue, the new Library includes selected 
works from earlier lists, volumes overlooked 
in previous editions, and newer books avail- 
able in the United States through July, 1961. 
Excellently indexed and containing the 
nan:es and addresses of both publishers and 
paperback dealers, this bibliography of 
cheaply accessible scientific writings is worth 
at least its weight in gold to individual teach- 
ers as well as to school and college libraries. 

The central point about modern science, 
of course, is that far from staying within 
laboratory bounds, it is shot through our 
national (and international) life. As Leonard 
Silk makes clear in The Research Revolution 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1960. Pp. x + 
244- $4.95), the fastest growing industry in 
the United States is large-scale research, and 
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the most rapidly expanding markets, both 
here and abroad, are those for new products, 
new materials, and new skills. In 1959, we 
spent $12 billion on research and develop- 
ment; conservative projections yield esti- 
mates of $22.2 billion by the end of the 
1960s. Silk readably and provocatively de- 
velops the thesis that our rate of economic 
growth is essentially dependent on our con- 
tinuing and regular investment in knowl- 
edge, that the limits on economic growth 
are set only by our ingenuity in systematiz- 
ing the process of innovation. 

But if the great new emphasis on tech- 
nology and its supporting basic research is 
the new determiner of our economic life, it 
also is the source of worry. “Many are 
those,” says Rene Dubos, the experimental 
microbiologist of the Rockefeller Institute, 
“who believe that an uncontrolled appetite 
for the products of modern technology is 
intoxicating human reason . . . As reason 
falls asleep or becomes intoxicated, mon- 
sters take command of civilization and man 
loses his humanity, even though he may 
gain wealth and power.” In The Dreams of 
Reason (New York: Columbia Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 167. $5.00), Dr. Dubos 
takes a searching look at the way in which 
science, a potential adornment of the human 
mind, has come to be valued chiefly as a 
means to wealth and power and to be re- 
garded by many as corrupt and a dehuman- 
izing influence. The source of this corrup- 
tion he finds in the tradition of Francis 
Bacon and his utopia of happiness based on 
the application of science to civil life. Under 
this utopian star, science has thrived, but it 


has also been progressively more associated 
with industrial, military, and political ends. 
The result has been a shaking of the integrity 
of science as a human enterprise and the 
creation of urgent ethical dilemmas for 
scientists themselves. 

, Learned, literate, and at once passionate 
and disinterested, Dubos argues for a con- 
ception of science as a way of searching 
nature that “enlarges awareness by sharpen- 
ing and extending the direct perceptions 
from which philosophy originated.” This 
heightening of perception that is here 
marked as the true value of science is, of 
course, also the basic value ascribed to 
aesthetic experience. Indeed, one suspects 
that Dubos would applaud Thomas Munro’s 
idea that the contemplation of art can trans- 
form impulse into insight, witness alterations 
in adolescent sexual preoccupations toward 
a hearty and sane admiration of bodily 
beauty in all its forms. This kind of value in 
art, as in science, requires effective teaching 
to come to full fruition, and Dr. Munro has 
good things to say on this score in his essay 
on “The Interrelation of the Arts in Sec- 
ondary Education,” half of The Creative 
Arts in American Education (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. vi 
+ 65. $2.50). The other half is contributed 
by Sir Herbert Read, the noted aesthetician, 
who discusses play as “The Third Realm of 
Education.” As he always is, Sir Herbert is 
urbane, informed, and challenging, but he 
never achieves a persuasive basis for his ar- 
gument that aesthetic play is the device by 
which our educational process can provide 
an “integration of theory and practice, of 
man and nature.” Perhaps the problem lies 
in his insistence on conceiving of the human 
being as somehow distinct from “nature,” a 
tendency that unhappily colors much of 
modern science. 

So far as the educational use of literary 
art is concerned, a prime requisite, of course, 
is a suitable text that is easily available. Bar- 
ron’s Educational Series has been distribut- 
ing a variety of novels and plays in inexpen- 
sive paperbacks that admirably escape the 
appearance of “school books.” Readable 
type, attractive covers, and competently 


done critical introductions permit a direct 
and happy engagement with the work itself. 
Some of the introductions are themselves 
examples of inventive and educationally 
useful criticism, like Harriet de Onis’s 
sketch of Benito Galddés in her translation 
of his Doma Perfecta. One of the big ad- 
vantages of this series is its attention to 
capable translations of tales and dramas out- 
side English, of which the Galdds novel and 
Goethe’s Egmont are fine examples. 

And another slant on the classroom han- 
dling of “literary” materials is provided by 
Neil Postman and his colleagues in Televi- 
sion and the Teaching of English (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. 
xX + 138. $1.00), a report by the Commit- 
tee on the Study of Television of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. There 
is a workmanlike and calm appraisal of tele- 
vision as an educational medium and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as an agency that 
affects taste. Then there follow some illus- 
trations of how the “art” of the home 
screen can be used within the English cur- 
riculum in order to develop the critical re- 
sponse upon which improved TV program- 
ming really depends, to take advantage of 
the not inconsiderable items of distinctive 
value that can be found in television’s total 
program offering, and to face up to the 
sheer fact of T'V’s existence and its being a 
factor of importance for all who are con- 
cerned with the state of our language, the 
heightening of our aesthetic capacities, and 
the deeper comprehension of our fast-mov- 
ing world. A careful reading and assimila- 
tion of this report could clear the air of 
much cant and one-sided misjudgment with 
respect to television as, willy-nilly, a cultural 
and educational force. 

All this means, of course, the obvious: It 
is impossible to teach science or art effec- 
tively without becoming deeply involved in 
history and considerations of society. The 
Martin G. Brumbaugh Lectures, edited by 
Frederick C. Gruber under the title of Ed- 
ucation and the State (Philadelphia: Univer. 
Penna. Press, 1960. Pp. 95. $2.75), explores 
in four essays (by Edward W. Brice, Roy 
F. Nichols, William C. Kvaraceus, and 
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James E. Russell) the relationship of con- 
temporary education to the Constitutional 
ideals of the United States with respect to 
four concrete problems—the newly inde- 
pendent nations, American mass education, 
delinquency, and the development of citi- 
zenship responsibilities. If there is little that 
is new in these competent presentations, 
there is much that deserves many creative 
reconsiderations; and the book does provide 
a unifying theme for the contemplation of 
our problems. Democratic social life depends 
primarily on the public involvement of vir- 
tually all the individuals who are party to it. 
Its survival and increased strength, then, are 
functions of the degree to which opportuni- 
ties can be found and created for responsi- 
bly increasing that involvement. Domestic 
delinquency and the overseas burgeoning of 
new countries both require the equipping 
of masses of people with relevant occupa- 
tional skills to meet their economic needs 
and with the values and the knowledge to 
commit themselves wholeheartedly to the 
ways of freedom in social organization and 
government. The stress placed here on pub- 
lic schools as agencies for the creation of re- 
sponsible and informed public participation 
has the ring of rightness to it, and quarreling 
with details of the contributors’ arguments 
simply illustrates one of the outcomes of 
education which they are urging. 

More historically, two books deserve at- 
tention for those who are serious about pro- 
viding education with its proper perspectives 
in time. One is the one-volume abridgment 
by Richard N. Current, T. Harry Williams, 
and Frank Freidel of their big two-volume 
History of the United States. The shorter 
version, called American History: A Survey 
(New York: Knopf, 1961. Pp. liii + 11. 
$9.00), is an undergraduate text, but a rather 
remarkable one. It is in the tradition of 
stylistically graceful histories; the profuse 
illustrations include eye-catching cartoons 
and photographs as well as well-drawn maps 
and graphs, and there are many illustrative 
quotations (and even partial reproductions) 
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of source materials. The book gives some 
idea of how historians work as well as a 
grand survey of the sweep of American de- 
velopment. Textbook or not, it is the best 
general history of the United States that 
we have come across since the bigger work 
of ten years ago by Morrison and Com- 
mager. 

The other volume is John Lawrence’s A 
History of Russia (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy, 1960. Pp. xii+372. 
$6.50). Based on the conviction that the 1917 
revolution represented a culmination of the 
Russian past, not a break with it, this little 
book sets the Soviet age (to which about a 
third of the contents is devoted) in the per- 
spectives of developing Russian culture. Be- 
ginning with Herodotus’s observations of 
the Slavic Scyths and ending with Khrush- 
chev’s full supplanting, doctrinally as well 
as personally, of Stalin, Lawrence argues 
that the momentum and character of Rus- 
sian history leave greater room than is 
ordinarily thought for dissent and uprisings 
within the Soviet structures—note the first 
strikes in thirty years in the Soviet Union 
after the Polish and Hungarian revolutions. 
And while the political aspirations of Soviet 
youth are still overwhelmingly socialist, 
there is considerable repudiation of at least 
the older successors of the Stalin regime. 
Thus, measures designed to strengthen the 
Communist Party may not also purify Com- 
munist ideology. The movements within 
Soviet Communism are not unlike those that 
began within the Czarist tradition, and the 
result may well be that the Party, like the 
Czars, may be unable to estimate the limita- 
tions it can assign to freedom. 

And thus we come full circle, as we must, 
to the elemental impulse toward liberty that 
sometimes blazes and sometimes only flick- 
ers weakly in the human enterprises of sci- 
ence and art and in man himself. Perhaps 
the most basic function of education is to 
guard and nourish that sacred fire until it 
warms the entire world.—EJS 


CURRENT TOP-LEVEL READING FOR ANY AMERICAN 
INTERESTED IN EDUCATION; NOW IN ITS THIRD PRINTING 


The Process of Education 
By Jerome S. Bruner 


“What shall we teach and to what end?” A noted psychologist discusses 
this fundamental question in the light of pioneering experiments in teach- 
ing that have been taking place across the nation for the past five years. 

The author concludes, on the basis of convincing evidence, that the 
basic concepts of science and the humanities can be grasped by children 
far earlier than has ever been thought possible. The task is to present 
the fundamental structure of the material to be learned in a form that 
can first be apprehended intuitively by the child, and then later, through 
instruction, to build upon this intuitive understanding. The important 
ideas of “structure” and “intuition,” and their relation to intellectual 
development, are examined not only from a psychological point of view, 
but also from the practical standpoint of putting together and teaching 
a school curriculum. 

“In my opinion it will be a classic, comparable for its philosophical 
centrality and humane concreteness to some of the essays of Dewey.”— 
Paul Goodman in New York Herald Tribune. 

“He has written a useful, satisfying, and for me, a very exciting book. 
It may fall short of someone’s idea of perfection, but, like an industrial 
diamond, it is a working gem.”—Frank G. Jennings in Saturday Review. 

$2.75 


IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


The Education of Nations 


By Robert Ulich. “This volume is a positive contribution to an appreciation 
of the forces that fashion school systems. Would that many other writers on 
education possessed as much scholarly pective as Robert Ulich.”—William 
K. Selden in Saturday Review site $6.75 


Three Thousand Years 
of Educational Wisdom 


Edited by Robert Ulich. A second printing of the revised, enlarged edition of 
a work “which has been welcomed everywhere as a major contribution to the 
history of education, to its philosophy, and to the history of civilization itself.” 
—Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. $7.00 


Migher Education in the United 
States: The Economic Problems 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris. A collection of papers presented by 42 leading 
educators, administrators and college finance officers, who discuss not only the 
financial problems of their respective institutions of higher learning but how 
they are attempting to deal with the challenge of the current crisis. $5.50 
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new education books for ‘62 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MOVEMENT 
By RALPH R. FIELDS, Columbia University. Available in January, 
1962. 


McGraw-Hill Administration in Education Series 


This upper-division and graduate text presents both the historical and the contemporary 
picture of the community college, starting with the development of the two-year junior col- 
lege and its transition into a community college. This is followed by a thorough description 
of four active community colleges, their communities, their administrative organizations, 
the students, the faculty, the instructional program, guidance services and student activities, 
as well as the colleges’ plans for the future. 


UNDERSTANDING EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: An Introduction 

By D. B. VAN DALEN, University of Pittsburgh. Available in January, 
1962. 

A graduate-level textbook designed to bridge the gap between oversimplified accounts of 
research and advanced technical studies. With a minimum of technical jargon and many 
simple illustrations, it introduces the student to the logical, psychological, and mathematical 
foundations upon which scientific investigations rest. 

EDUCATING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


By NORRIS G. HARING, University of Kansas Medical School; and 
E. LAKIN PHILLIPS, National Orthopedic and Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital, Arlington, Virginia. Available in January, 1962. 


McGraw-Hill Psychology and Human Development in Education Series 


An upper division and graduate level text stressing the simplicity and practicality of a 
structured program for emotionally disturbed children in a school setting. It departs from 
traditional methods of treatment in giving more emphasis and support to teachers and par- 
ents on how they can actively help the recovery of the emotionally disturbed child. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONALISM: 
An Interpretation of American Education 
By GLADYS A. WIGGIN, University of Maryland. Available in Feb- 
ruary, 1962. 
Foundations in Education 


The only book to deal, in detail, with the relationship of American education to nationalism, 
this text interprets American education in light of the task of the schools in serving as an 
instrument in supporting a republican society. A three-part text: Backgrounds of the Ameri- 
can School System, Evolution of the American Educational Pattern, Establishing American 
School Systems. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION, 3rd Edition 
By J. S. BRUBACHER, University of Michigan. Available in March, 
1962. 


Foundations in Education 


A general revision of a leading senior-graduate text which still remains the only book in the 
field with both a comparative and a philosophical organization. The author includes several 
new schools of educational philosophy which have become prominent in the last decade and 
gives increased emphasis to politico-economic philosophies of education in this new edition. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Classics 


in Education TO 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, General Editor 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: a documentary history 
Introduction and notes by David G. Scanlon. These documents, from Comenius’ 
“College of Light” to the Soviet-American exchange agreement of 1958, lend perspec- 
tive to ever more urgent international problems. Cloth $2.95 Paper $1.95 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
Introduction and notes by Martin S. Dworkin. Some of Dewey's most characteristic 
statements: My Pedagogic Creed, The School and Society, The Child and the Cur- 
riculum, and two later essays appraising “progressive education.” 
Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.25 
THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL: 


Horace Mann on the education of free men 
Introduction and notes by Lawrence A. Cremin. Selections from Mann’s famous re- 
ports to the Massachusetts Board of Education, classic statements on the relations be- 
tween popular education and republican government. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


THE SUPREME COURT AND EDUCATION 
Introduction and notes by David Fellman. Opinions embodying some of the most 
cogent discussions of educational policy set before the public in recent years: on re- 
ligion, segregation, and academic freedom. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


CRUSADE AGAINST IGNORANCE: Thomas Jefferson on education 


Introduction and notes by Gordon C. Lee. Selections presenting many of the partic- 
ulars of Jefferson’s conception of the education appropriate to a free people. Their 
current significance is clear. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 
Introduction and notes by C. Hartley Grattan. This compendium of distinguished 
Americans’ views is relevant today: more than eight million adults attend some formal 
course of instruction; and the number will rise. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.25 


CHARLES W. ELIOT AND POPULAR EDUCATION 


Introduction and notes by Edward A. Krug. Nine scholarly documents (articles, ad- 
dresses, and reports) reveal the mind and heart of a powerful analyst of public school 
education for all the people. Cloth $2.95 Paper $1.95 


Through your bookstore or direct from: 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


“Timely and provocative, a must for those 
concerned with education in urban areas.” 


—LOUISE S. STEELE, Washington Post 


EDUCATION and INCOME 


Inequalities of Opportunity in Our Public Schools 


by PATRICIA CAYO SEXTON, Asst. Prof. of Educational Sociology, New York University 
Foreword by Kenneth B. Clark, Prof. of Psychology, College of the City of New York 


“One of the most significant books con- 
cerned with the problems of education in 
lower income groups. Dr. Sexton does a bril- 
liant job of precisely illuminating the vari- 
ous ways in which educational discrimina- 
tion functions against the culturally deprived 
child. This book is indeed a major contri- 
bution."—FRANK RIESSMAN, Dept. of 


“Mrs. Sexton is quite right . . . in stressing 
the fact that the child from a culturally de- 
prived home does not get an even break in 
our schools. . . . This fact is not new but it 
is important and troublesome. It deserves to 
be restated, emphasized, and examined, and 
we must do something about it. This fact 
makes Education and Income an important 


Psychology, Bard College book, for no one who reads it will remain 


complacent.”—Saturday Review 


$6.00 
625 Madison Ave. °* 


298 pages; index; notes 


THE VIKING PRESS - New York 22, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL THE WORLD’S CHILDREN—The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
the only agency of the United Nations devoted exclusively to the welfare of children and 
mothers throughout the world, last year provided assistance in the fields of health, nutri- 
tion and social services to over 56 million children and mothers in more than 100 countries. 


THE UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF is the American arm to promote 
knowledge and support for UNICEF in this country. As part of a new program, educational 
materials, on both the elementary and secondary school levels, have been prepared for 
teachers. These are available without cost from the US Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, New York. Full information about the Committee’s 
ongoing projects of support—Trick or Treat for UNICEF, the sale of UNICEF Greeting 
Cards, the Hi Neighbor series of books and records, the Youth Out for UNICEF project, 
and Associate Membership in the Committee—are also available. 


“Mankind owes to the child the best it has to give” 
United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas 
burst into being when young minds come 
in contact with the thinking and findings 
of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable 
source of facts and information. It is 
editorially designed to surpass any other 


reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every 
page is a meeting place where thoughts 
are exchanged and mental processes are 
quickened. 

“Working with World Book”’ is an 
experience that helps 
shape lives and careers. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


the starting point for all searches 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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IMPORTANT 
FACETS 
OF 


MODERN 
EDUCATION 
NEW 

TEXTS 
THAT 
ILLUMINATE 
THEM 


Educational Psychology 


Educational Psychology, 


Second Edition 


By GLENN MYERS BLAIR, R. STEWART JONES, and 
RAY H. SIMPSON, all of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 


Provides a sound psychological foundation for effective teach- 
ing, incorporating the results of the most recent research. 
Instructor's Manual gratis February, 1962 


Readings in 


Educational Psychology 


Edited by VICTOR H. NOLL and RACHEL P. NOLL, 
both of Michigan State University 


A wide variety of selections representing alternative points of 
view on significant topics in modern educational psychology. 
Paper, April, 1962 


Personnel and Guidance 
Administering the 


School Personnel Program 


By WILLIAM B. CASTETTER, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 


Thorough examination of the personnel function, organized 
according to administrative, instructional, and non-instruc- 
tional personnel. ‘February, 1962 


Problems in Counseling 
By JAMES F. ADAMS, Temple University 


Twenty-seven realistic cases present stuu ts with a wide 
range of challenging counseling problems. 
Paper, January, 1962 


Secondary School Education 


Learning to Teach 
in the Secondary School 


By WILLIAM CARTER, the late CARL W. HANSEN, and 
the late MARGARET G. McKIM, all of the University of 
Cincinnati. 
Emphasizes sound principles and professional solutions to 
problems taken from actual classroom exp 2nce. 

March, 1962 


Secondary School Teacr’ = 


By H. ORVILLE NORDBERG, JAMES” ®RADFIELD, 
and WILLIAM C. ODELL, all of Sacramen.. “te College 


Thorough examination of purposes, problems, _—-p-to-date 
methods of modern secondary school teact . mee 
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